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How fast could You figure a War Worker’s Pay Check? 


Ir’s a big job in itself to figure 
straight time, overtime, piece- 
work rates and so on— then 
make deductions for Social 
Security, War Bonds, Victory 
Tax, Insurance, and many 
more. * Multiply the figure 
work on one pay check by tens 
of thousands and you wonder 
how millions of war workers 
ever get paid on time! * The 
National Payroll Machine was 
war-born to meet this need. It 
posts, computes, classifies, 
prints — provides several rec- 
ords at one touch of the “net- 
pay” key. It does its work 
systematically, mechanically— 
faster and better than it was 


TLONA 


ever done before. ® It is saving 
vital man-hours for great war 
er aR yo win America’s 

attle of production. * This 
is only one of many systems 
built by National to save time 
and protect money and records 
for business, industry, govern- 
ment and the public. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines are available to war 
industries on priorities. A 


—_ stock of modern used 


cash registers is also available. 


We proudly fly the Army- 
Navy “E” with two stors 
for ‘’unceasing excel- 
lence” in the luction 
of ments 

other war moteriel. 
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“A crowded lobby on 
payroll days holds up 
important customers” 


—says Vice President of one of Pennsylvania’s largest banks 


1. SPLIT TELLERS’ WINDOWS. A simple partition will do it. The 
customer presents his check for payment at the near side of the 
partition. He then steps on to the far side to receive his cash. 
There is no unnecessary delay as he counts it, because the teller 
meanwhile is taking care of the next man in line at the opposite 
side of the partition. This simple device has enabled tellers to 
handle up to 25 per cent more customers than usual. 


3. make CHECKS EASY TO READ. Design corporation checks so 
that all essential—and only essential—information is at the right- 
hand end. The check above is an ideal example. Note that at the 
right, the teller and sorter can see at a/glance the date, check 
number, amount of cheek (in figures) and signature. Everything 
they need to see is there, and there is no advertising or bookkeep- 
ing data to confuse them. 


FOR 
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2. SUGGEST STAGGERED PAYDAYS. Ask your large commercial 
accounts to pay on different days. Then every company is not 
paying on Friday or Saturday. For example, ask Factory “‘A”’ to 
pay on Wednesday, Department Store “B” on Thursday and 
Utility ““C”’ on Friday. They will have to make the adjustment 
only once, on the first new payday. This saves their employees’ 
time in the bank, and cuts down the lines at your tellers’ windows. 


4. USE COLORED CHECKS. Different-colored paper for different 
accounts makes identification easy. A color background which 
contrasts sharply with pen-writing or typing is further insurance 
against error. And a paper that is easy to write on means checks 
that are easy to read. Your bank stationer will tell you that a 
good choice for your checks is Hammermill Safety, in 7 colors, 
3 surface designs. Send for sample book. 
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Todd Special Checking Account Services. They save workers’ time, gasoline 
and tires in paying bills; provide all the features war-busy people want in a 
checking account at a price that is fair to them and profitable to the bank. 

Todd Special Checking Account offerings are flexible. You adapt tested 
ideas to your own bank’s individual needs. Then, you employ the proved, 
customer-getting promotional material to build a profitable volume of accounts. 
That’s all there is to it! Mail the coupon for details. 


WET RT NT A A A SS A A A Sa TT 
| THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
I would like to’-have more details about the Todd Special Checking 
Account Services and the promotional material that helps to get 
profitable accounts. 
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A new corps of farm front fighters— 
7,029 Purina dealers and their em- 
ployees and 402 Purina Field Serv- 
ice Men—are volunteering their 
services to farmers the country over. 


How They'll Go To Work 
Beginning immediately, Purina deal- 
ers will call on farmers to help put 
into effect suggestions on manage- 
ment, sanitation, and feeding that 
will result in increased production 
and the best use of feed. Special 


wartime management action sheets’ 


and helpful food production circu- 
lars have been prepared to help get 
the job done. 


PURINA DEALERS VOLUNTEER 
SERVICES IN 


Food for Victory Crusade 


This farm front work will be sup- 
ported by a nationwide campaign of 
farm magazine and state farm paper 
advertising which will stress the im- 
portance of food, honor the farmer 
for the job he is doing, and give 
practical suggestions for improve- 
ment. A dramatic sound film, 
“Twenty Fighting Men,” will also 
soon be available for showing at 
local theatres. 


How The Banker Can Help 


The success of the “Food for Vic- 
tory Crusade” nationally and in any 
community depends largely upon 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


“FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE PEACE” 
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the cooperation and help which the 
Purina dealer and the Purina Field 
Service Man secure from local farm 
leaders. Important for his farmer 
contacts and community leadership 


is the local banker. 


If you are located in a town where 
there is a Purina dealer, ask him or 
the Purina Field Service Man how 
you can help to put this important 
national and local program into 
effect. Your ideas and your active 
help are needed to get this “Food 
for Victory Crusade” job done. 
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Service Charges Benefit Wisconsin Banks 


Wisconsin law requires all banks to charge for their 
services and establishes a minimum schedule of prices. 
It also limits the interest payable on time deposits to 2%. 


URING these days when 

banks, generally, have to face 

rising costs, at the same time 
witness a shrinkage in loans and 
dwindling returns on sound invest- 
ments, they are giving more atten- 
tion than ever to service charges. 
Heretofore, service charges have 
been considered more in the light 
of plugs against leaks; now, their 
value as sources from which to 
make up losses in actual revenue 
is being more fully realized. 


If proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, perhaps a story concerning 
Wisconsin’s experience with service 
charges is in order. 


In 1935, the Wisconsin legislature 
expanded the powers of the State 
Banking Department by passage of 
the following amendment to the 
banking law: 


“The Banking Commission, with 
the approval of the Banking Re- 
view Board, may classify the sev- 
eral banks, savings banks and 
trust company banks and may 
establish uniform rules for each 
classification, fixing reasonable 
service charges to be collected by 
each bank, savings bank or trust 
company within such classifica- 
tion for banking services ren- 
dered.” 


A meeting of department officials, 
bankers association officers and 
representative state and national 
bankers was held and a plan 
evolved for test analyses of selected 
banks in order to arrive at basic 
costs which could be applied by the 
department in the formulation of a 


By WALL G. COAPMAN 


Secretary, Wisconsin Bankers Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


model uniform minimum schedule 
for all banks. 


After this work had been com- 
pleted and the schedule perfected, 
county associations and clearing 
houses were requested to secure 
their members’ approval of the 
minimum schedule, or one of equiv- 
alent standard, with the under- 
standing that when the directors of 
a majority of the banks in such dis- 
trict had adopted the necessary 
resolution, the banking commission 
would issue an order making ob- 
servance compulsory. Inasmuch as 
the new law did not control national 
banks, these institutions readily, 
and in writing, agreed to comply 
with the vote of the majority. 


The standard schedule which pro- 
vided alternative charges to be ap- 
plied in accordance with the deposit 
activity of the checking account, as 
well as a set of miscellaneous 
charges, was set up as a yardstick 
by which to measure those sub- 
mitted by county associations and 
clearing houses. 


The Checking Account Schedule 


The essential features of the de- 
partment’s checking account sched- 
ule were: First:—‘A” accounts 
were those with more than five de- 
posits per month; “B” accounts, 
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those credited with five or less de- 
posits. 

Second:—In both types of ac- 
counts, a 12% reserve was to be 
computed and these charges for 
both credit and debit entries were 
listed: 

“A” accounts—l. For each credit 
ledger entry, the charge shall be 
computed on the items comprising 
the entry, and shall be as follows: 
a. for each local check, a charge of 
one cent; b. for each out of town 
check, a charge of two cents; c. 
there shall be a minimum charge 
for any such entry of four cents. 

2. For each debit ledger entry, 
consisting of a single item, the 
charge shall be four cents, but in 
the case of an entry consisting of 
more than one check, or other 
items, a charge of four cents shall 
be made for each of the several 
checks or items comprising the 
entry. 

“B” accounts—1. For each credit 
ledger entry the charge shall be 
four cents. 2. For each debit ledger 
entry, consisting of a single item, 
the charge shall be four cents, but 
in the case of an entry consisting 
of more than one check, or other 
items, a charge of four cents shall 
be made for each of the several 
checks or items comprising the 
entry. 

The order issued to each partici- 
pating bank specified that the 
charges, both checking account and 
miscellaneous, were to be construed 
as minimum and did not prohibit 
the imposition of charges for any 
other services rendered. Conse- 





Results Of The 
Service Charge Plan 


1. On April 1, 1943, 83% of all 
Wisconsin banks were using the 
state schedule, some charging 
higher rates. 


2. In 1935, the percent of serv- 
ice charges to gross earnings 
was 4.8. 


3. In 1942, the percentage had 
risen to 10.39. 


quently, numerous variations from 
the model were approved and 
strengthened from time to time. 

The banking department con- 
sistently followed a policy of en- 
couragement and _ co-operation 
rather than of compulsion. On April 
1, 1943, 83% of all banks in Wis- 
consin were operating under sched- 
ules of charges equal to or above 
the minimum that had been ap- 
proved by the banking commission. 

Have the banks profited from the 
adoption of these schedules? The 
answer is clearly given in the tabu- 
lated data from the banking de- 
partment’s analysis of earnings of 
banks under its supervision for the 
years 1935 to 1942, inclusive. 

We should avoid any attempt to 
oversimplify the problem, but it 
seems sensible to conclude that the 
application of good service charge 
schedules has not only provided 
much needed income, but has actu- 
ally kept many banks “out of the 
red.” The figures shown in the fol- 
lowing table appear to be more 
than coincidental. 

Commercial (State) Banks 

Operating At A Loss 

Year Banks 

1935 26 of 498 

1936 12 of 490 

1937 6 of 484 

1938 3 471 

1939 3 461 
1940 8 459 
1941 3 457 
1942 4 455 

Of course, these were not the 
same banks each year. 

Wisconsin is one of the few states 
where banking department regula- 
tions under statutory authority per- 
mit a 2% maximum rate on time 
deposits. That fact explains in part 
the low average rate shown in 
column four of Table II. 

During the past two years, how- 
ever, increasingly serious problems 
of earnings dictated that banks re- 
duce their rates still further. By 
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October 1, 1942, when the state as- 
sociation made its latest survey, 
rates of 1% to 114% were the max- 
imum paid on savings, 6 months 
C.D.’s, and 12 months C.D.s by 
73%, 78% and 62% of the report- 
ing banks, respectively. 

This situation led the associa- 
tion’s management committee to 
recommend that the rate of allow- 
ance for earnings on balances in the 
analysis of checking accounts, gen- 
erally 3%, should not exceed the 
savings rate and that banks paying 
nothing on savings accounts should 
limit the earning rate to that re- 
ceived on prime commercial paper. 
A number of county associations 
have adopted the recommendation, 
while others have taken it under 
consideration, along with the com- 
mittee’s new formula for computa- 
tion of savings interest. But that is 
another story. 

Within recent months, several 
counties and individual banks have 
installed revised checking account 
schedules wherein the earning cred- 
it is computed on the minimum 
instead of the average monthly bal- 
ance, at rates such as 10¢ per $100; 
$1.00 per annum; one free item at 


5¢ for each $25 of lowest balance. q 
A maintenance charge of 30¢ to — 


$1.00 is made and while float and 
reserve are omitted from the calcu- 
lation, customary and somewhat 
varied activity costs for local and 
transit checks, etc., are included. 


What Bankers Say 


Bankers are asking the whys and 
wherefores of this new style of 
schedule. In anticipation of such 
inquiries, the writer sought the 
views of some Wisconsin bankers 
who have put it into operation, and 
here is what they say: 


“Our new schedule 1. saves about 
66% of time and labor; 2. is simple 
to apply; 3. is easy for customers 
to understand—if they know how 
to count they can figure their own 
charges; 4. it produces about 15% 
more income.” — A _ Janesville 
banker. 

“The method as now used mate- 
rially simplifies the computation of 
service charges, places every ac- 
count on an identical basis from 
the standpoint of earnings credit 
and at a rate of return that more 


(Continued on page 319) 
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TABLE |. Service Charges of Commercial (State) Banks in Wisconsin 


No. of 
Year Banks 


a 1935 498 
b 1936 490 
1937 484 
ec 1938 471 
1939 461 
1940 459 
1941 457 
1942 455 


Service Charges 
Collected 

$ 704,155 4.80 .20 
771,612 5.27 21 
1,071,937 6.86 40 
1,560,550 
1,621,784 
1,685,442 
1,734,380 
1,731,046 


Percent of Service Charges 
to Gross to Av. Total 
Earnings Resources 


10.25 Al 
10.64 40 
10.88 39 
10.55 36 
10.39 31 


Percentages for each year were computed on averaged totals in three call reports—December, 


June and December. 


a After this year, the figures and ratios of one large commercial bank were omitted. 
b The first standard schedules approved by the banking department became effective July 


1, 1936. 


¢ In 1938 and thereafter, exchange formerly carried in “other income” was included in this item. 


TABLE Il. Interest Ratios of Commercial (State) Banks in Wisconsin 


Rate of Interest Received 


on Av. Total Loans 


5.46 
5.60 
5.39 
5.37 
5.36 
5.23 
5.19 
5.08 


Interest Rate 


on Av. Total Bonds on Av. Time Deposits 


3.76 
3.73 
3.61 
3.46 
3.18 
2.98 
2.78 
2.26 


TABLE Ill. Percent of Gross Income for Year 


From Loan Interest 


46.40 
43.17 
41.89 
44.88 
49.13 
53.58 
56.67 
54.29 


From Bond Interest 


36.79 
40.71 
41.23 
37.93 
33.14 
28.44 
25.79 
28.39 


Paid on Time Deposits 


29.24 
24.36 
23.04 
23.29 
22.93 
22.40 
20.97 
21.09 
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1. Is a check negotiable if it is not dated? 


a. Yes; b. No; ¢. Yes, if it states the services or goods for 
which it is given in payment d. Yes, if it is presented within 
30 days. 

2. What is an actuary? 


a. A man who audits the books of a bank; b. A person who 
writes insurance policies; ¢. The official of an insurance com- 
pany who computes risks based upon mortality tables and 
the laws of probabilities and averages. 
3. If you wish to take a special course in banking, 
which organization would you join? 
a. A.B.A,; b. A.1.B.; c. 1.B.A.; d. A.B.C. 


4. Who of the following examine both state and na- 
tional banks? 
a. Examiners for the Comptroller of the Currency; b. Examiners 
for the state banking department; ¢. Examiners for the 
F.D.1.C.; d. Examiners for the Federal Reserve Banks; e. No 
examiner examines both state and national. 
5. If a negotiable instrument is made payable on de- 
mand, may it be presented for payment the day after 
it is made? 
a. Only if it is a check; b. Yes, it may be presented at any 
time at the discretion of the payee; ¢. Not unless it so states. 
6. Which officers of the bank are elected by the board 
of directors? 
a. President; b. Vice president; ¢. Cashier; d. All officers; e. 
The officers are elected by the stockholders. 
7. Who is held responsible if the bank issues a false 
report? 
a. The board of directors; b. The president; ¢. The cashier; 
d. The bank as a corporation. 
8. If the customer’s withdrawal and new balance 
were printed by machine on the ledger card and on 
the customer’s savings passbook at the same time, 
what kind of a machine would probably be used? 
a. A savings window posting machine; b. A duplex posting 
machine; ¢. A typewriter with carbon; d. An adding machine 
with carbon. ' 
9. Must a note specify the place at which it is to be 
paid in order to be negotiable? 
a. Yes; b. If it is for value received; ¢. No; d. If it is made in 
one state and given to a person in another state. 
10. Which of the following machines have compart- 
ments into which checks are sorted? 


a. National Cash Register proof machines b. International 
proof machine; ¢. Electric calculator; d. Recordak. 
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11. If you were working on a cash letter from an 
out-of-town bank, and saw the transit number 39-24, 
and did not recognize it as the number of a bank you 
knew, where would you go to find quickly the name 
of the bank which uses that transit number? 
a. Telephone directory; b. Credit files; ¢. A bankers directory; 
d. Key to Numerical System of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 
12. If you were writing the liability ledger, which of 
the following machines would probably be most 
useful? 
a. Adding machine; b. Typewriter bookkeeping machine; ¢. 
Posting machine; d. Electric calculator. 
13. What percentage of the commercial banks in the 
United States have transit numbers? 
a. 100%; b. 75%; ¢. 90%; d. 50%. 


14. Is it permissible for a negotiable instrument to 
be made payable to six payees? 
a. Two is the limit; b. Three is the limit; ¢. Yes, a negotiable 
instrument may be made payable to any number of payees; 
d. Only a note may be made payable in this way. 
15. Who is responsible to the stockholders for satis- 
factory profits from the operation of an incorporated 
bank? 


a. The cashier; b. The board of directors; ¢. The president; 
d. Officers designated by the stockholders. 
16. If you saw the number 75-1573 opposite the name 
“Buffalo National Bank,” in which of the following 
states is the bank located? 
a. Minnesota; b. New York; ¢. Michigan; d. Nebraska; e. 
Georgia. 
17. What is the largest prefix of a transit number, 
representing a city? 
a. 52; b. 49; ¢. 90; d. 81. 
18. On which coins (certain issues) may you find the 
word “liberty”? 
a. Dollar; b. Half dollar; ¢. Quarter; d. Dime; e. Nickel; f. 
Penny 
19. If you were to audit the bank’s notes, which of 
these would you check? 
a. Date due; b. Amount; ¢. Interest rate; d. Signature; e. Kind 
of paper on which printed. 
20. How many quarters in seven rolls? 
a. 280; b. 140; ¢. 700; d. 350. 


(The word “bank” as used in the above questions refers to an incorporated commercial bank.) 


HE purpose of these lists of 

questions is to encourage those 
engaged in banking to study more 
of the technicalities of the business. 

Each list covers a wide variety of 
subjects. However, a person who 
grades “average” by answering 
eight, nine, ten or eleven ques- 
tions, should be pleased with his 
score. 

Then he should study the an- 
swers to the other twelve questions 
for the purpose of increasing his 
education, and making himself 
more useful to his institution. 

A person who answers all of the 
20 questions correctly, has an un- 
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usual knowledge of banking. How- 
ever, everyone in a bank should 
know the answers to these ques- 
tions, so it is worthwhile to work 
on them each month. 

Write numbers from one to 20 
on a small piece of paper, then 
write the letter representing the 
answer you select for each ques- 
tion, opposite the question number. 
Note that in some cases, more than 
one answer ‘should be chosen. For 
example, there may be more than 
one machine listed which will do 
the work mentioned in the ques- 
tion. 

After you have finished, turn to 


page 323 and compare your answers 
with the answers there. If you an- 
swer the following number cor- 
rectly you qualify as: 


20 Very superior 
16, 17, 18, or 19 Superior 
12, 13, 14, or 15 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
4, 5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2 or 3 Very poor 


We shall be glad to receive any 
comments from anyone on this list 
of questions, and shall be glad to 
receive suggestions for future ques- 
tions. 


(Answers on page 323) 


Ask Customers Not To Use 
Confusing Voucher Checks 


There’s a right and a wrong way to lay out voucher checks. 
Far too many are confusing to those who must handle checks 
rapidly. Consequently, many errors are made—and many hours 
are lost in bank workrooms hunting for the cause of the error. 


F YOUR bank has customers who 
use checks on which voucher 
material is entered at the right- 

hand end, you should discuss the 
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matter of check handling with 
them. Such checks are causing tre- 
mendous losses of time, due to er- 
rors resulting from the confusing 
information in the place where the 
lister looks for the amount. 

Take for example, check No. 1, 
reproduced on this page. The lister 
might use either $40.45 or $12.70 
as the amount to be listed. It is 
very difficult, without reading more 
of the check, to tell which is the 
correct amount. In this case, the 
correct amount is $40.45. The $12.70 
is one of the voucher items to be 
added to make up the total of the 
check. 

Perhaps the most confusing 
check of all is No. 2. Almost any 
lister would enter $73.14 as the 
amount of this check. Actually that 
73.14 is the badge number of the 
employee, and the net pay or the 
net amount of the check was only 
$15.64. In this case, the voucher 
items are strung across the center 
of the check from one end to the 
other, probably because the clerk 
who designed the check believed 
that it would help him in his work 
of bookkeeping. It may be that it 
is a help to him, but a different 
arrangement could be just as help- 
ful to him, and would not cause 
errors in every bank that handles 
this type of check. 

Certainly it would be just as 
handy for- the bookkeeper if the 
badge number came before the net 
pay. Then the net amount of the 
check would be at the extreme 
right-hand end. But there is still 
a better way. The voucher items 
should all be at the left-hand end 
of the check. 

No doubt, a person who handed 
in check No. 3 to be cashed would 
be greatly excited if he were 
handed $3.87, which is the only 
amount shown in numerals on the 
right-hand third of the check. The 
check was issued for $390.75, and 
the discount was placed where any 


lister would expect to find the 
amount in numerals. 

In Check No. 4, most anyone 
would list the amount as $95. As 
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With this arrangement, both listers, bookkeepers, and tran- 
sit clerks can work more rapidly, for all the information 
they need is on the right end with nothing else there to 
confuse them. The customer can put all of the boxes, ad- 
vertising, and other information he needs on the left two- 
thirds of the check. He should have nothing on the right 


a matter of fact, this is a township 
treasurer’s check issued in pay- 
ment of a teacher’s salary. The $95 
is the rate per month, and not the 
amount of the check. The amount 
of the check itself was $91.20, and 
was shown in numerals at the 
lower left-hand corner. 

In the four checks on the right 
of page 296, spaces for voucher 
items have been arranged on the 
left end of the checks, where such 
items could not possibly confuse 
the lister. It will be apparent, from 
these four checks, that the cus- 
tomer may have his record of 
voucher items set up in a wide va- 
riety of styles—that will provide 
whatever information he requires 
for his own records, without com- 
plicating the bank’s handling of the 
check. 

Note also that, in Check No. 6, 
the number of the check is in the 
customer’s two-thirds. If it is ex- 
plained to customers that they may 
have the left-hand two-thirds of the 
check for whatever use they de- 
sire, but the right-hand one-third 
must be printed according to the 
bank’s needs, certainly there can 
be no serious arguments and much 
trouble will be saved. 

Note also that on Check No. 6 
the countersigning is at the left- 
hand end. 

In three of the examples shown 
here, the customers have made 
harmonious and effective use of the 
company check as an advertising 
medium. Too frequently, commer- 
cial organizations either overlook 
this excellent opportunity to “dis- 
play their wares’—or else go to the 
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This two-thirds may be used to 
serve the Customer’s interests. 


other extreme and so overload the 
check with advertising material 
that its effectiveness as a check is 
impaired. 

These few examples may be used 
to show to customers whose checks 
are arranged in a confusing way, 
for each of these four designs give 
adequate variation from which any 
corporation officer should be able 
to choose the form which best 
meets his needs. 

Bankers Monthly recommends a 
check which is designed entirely 
for the bank in the right-hand 
third, and for the customer’s use 
on the two-thirds portion at the 
left side. 

We suggest that, on the right- 
hand end, the name of the bank on 
which the check is.drawn and its 
transit number be shown clearly, 
and a bold dollar sign with a line 
following be provided for the 
amount in numerals, with the name 
of the account and the signature 
below that. 

If every bank will recommend 
this form to all customers, listers 
and transit clerks would have no 
more difficulty, at least not of this 
type. The only trouble then would 
be with handwriting which care- 
lessly allows one number to look 
like another. 

If every banker would promote 
the idea that the right-hand third 
of every check belongs to the bank, 
and the left-hand two-thirds be- 
longs to the customer, we probably 
could get rid of most if not all of 
the confusing checks which cause 
hours of extra work in bank work- 
rooms, where the confusion results 
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This one-third should 
_ serve” the bank. 


except these three items: Name of bank and transit number 
(at the right of the bank's address), the dollar amount of 
the check, and the name of the account with signature. 
The voucher, advertising material, date, payee ,and amount 
in writing should be on the customer's two-thirds. 


in errors which must be discov- 
ered before the employees leave for 
the night. 


In The Campaign Against 


Governmental Lending 


Agencies SEVENTH LETTER 


To the Members of the Congress: 

Governmental loaning agencies 
make the charge that interest rates 
demanded by country banks are too 
high and, therefore, it is necessary 
for such agencies to finance the 
farmers. The best proof that such 
charges are false is proven by their 
own published statements. 

The annual reports of the 530 
Production Credit Associations for 
the year 1941 show that 43% op- 
erated at a loss and the deficit was 
made up by a government subsidy. 
If the PCAs were compelled to pay 
real and personal taxes, capital 
stock tax, income tax, examination 
fees and Federal Deposit Insurance 
assessments, and support local ac- 
tivities, approximately 80% would 
operate at a loss. If country banks 
were relieved of all taxes and as- 
sessments and free capital was fur- 
nished them, they could reduce 
their interest rates to farmers by 
2% to 3%. 

I challenge a denial of the above 
facts and figures. 

What is Congress going to do 
about it? 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. PLACEK, President, 
Country Bank Division of The 
Independent Bankers Association. 
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Syndicated Loans Increase Income 
For Small Banks 


Just because a loan is beyond the legal limit is no reason why a small bank 
cannot benefit from it. The process of dividing the loan between two or 
more banks is well established as shown by the experiences here quoted. 


contractor or manufacturer who 

does business with a small bank 
requires a loan larger than the 
legal limit of the small bank. 

In many cases, such loans have 
gone to larger cities, rather than 
being placed locally. However, 
there is a way of handling such a 
loan locally by forming a syndicate 
of two or more banks and dividing 
the loan between them according 
to the legal limit of each. 

This has been done successfully 
both by very large banks and by 
smaller ones. 

Letters have recently been re- 
ceived from several bankers telling 
of their experience with this type 
of syndicated loans. 

In his letter, F. F. Millsaps, pres- 
ident of the Ouachita National 
Bank of Monroe, Louisiana, said: 
“We have frequently participated 
with other banks in our territory 
on large loans.” 

W. E. Tomlinson, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank of John- 
son City, Tennessee, says: “On sev- 
eral occasions, we have partici- 
pated in large loans which origi- 
nated with our banks at Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. These loans have 
been of short maturity and have 
always worked out satisfactorily.” 

It would appear that in this case 
the larger banks originated the 
loan and divided it among some 
of the smaller correspondents. 

As a matter of fact, many city 
correspondents follow the policy of 
sharing loans which originate in 
smaller places with the local bank 
there and taking only the surplus. 

An illustration of this technique 
is explained in a letter from E. G. 
Otey, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Otey says: 

“Until a very few years ago, we 
did not have accounts from neigh- 
boring banks; but during the past 
several years we have had several 
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y FREQUENTLY happens that a 


The experiences of— 


F. F. MILLSAPS 


Pres'dent, Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La. 


W. E. TOMLINSON 


President, Hamilton National Bank, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


E. G. OTEY 


President, First National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 


J. W. DUNEGAN 


President, First National Bank, Stevens Point, Wis. 


W. S. HILDRETH 


President, Peoples National Bank, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


accounts from banks in communi- 
ties near us and within a radius of 
fifty to one hundred miles. 

“Our policy in banking activi- 
ties in communities where our bank 
customers are located has been one 
of co-operation with the local bank. 
Through this policy, we have been 
invited at times to take part of a 
loan originated by local banks 
which, for one reason or another, 
they could not handle. 








Types Of Loans Shared With 
Other Banks By The 
Banks Reporting Here 


1. Livestock. 
. Real estate. 
. Coal-bearing lands. 
. Woodworking industries. 
. Textile mills. 

6. Poultry marketing co-op- 
erative. 

7. Contractor who built an 
army camp. 

8. Contractor who built an of- 
fice building. 


an & WS bd 


“We have not only obtained some 
good loans by this policy of co- 
operation, but we have likewise 
built up our deposits as a result of 
the good will from local banks. 

“We have also participated with 
other banks (in many instances 
with competitors) in loans origi- 
nating from local sources. We are 
not an industrial center, coal and 
transportation being our principal 
industries; but nevertheless we 
have found it possible to work with 
local banks in the manner indi- 
cated and, to our surprise, we have 
found a very nice outlet for some 
of our surplus funds. In this way 
we have sometimes participated in 
loans on livestock; real estate; 
some coal-bearing lands; and in a 
small way with woodworking in- 
dustries; textile, and so on; all of 
which are found within a radius of 
30 to 50 miles of our bank. 

“As a general rule, two or three 
banks only are involved in the 
syndicate, although sometimes as 
many as five might be participating 
therein. In nearly all instances, 
separate notes are given. Excep- 
tions are made, however, and only 
recently our bank made a loan and 
later sold a one-half interest in it 
to a neighboring bank. The trans- 
fer of the one-half interest was 
made by contract between the two 
banks. 

“We would not recommend, as a 
general rule, participation except- 
ing where the plan provides for 
notes to be given to each of the 
banks participating.” 

J. W. Dunegan, president of the 
First National Bank of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, has had consid- 
erable experience in originating 
such loans. In this connection, he 
says: 

“For many years we have han- 
dled such loans by taking our limit 
and then distributing the balance 
among neighboring banks. When 
we are offered a smaller loan, but 
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one that is still larger than we can 
legally make, we often split it with 
the other local bank. In the past 
we have occasionally split large 
loans with our city correspondent.” 

W. S. Hildreth, president of the 
Peoples National Bank of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, goes into more 
detail regarding several interesting 
loans which his bank has origi- 
nated and shared with other banks 
in the community. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Hildreth’s letter: 

“We have made several so-called 
syndicated loans, but one of the 
most interesting was to the Rock- 
ingham Poultry Marketing Co- 
operative, Inc., of Broadway, Vir- 
ginia. This is a large poultry 
processing plant, processing about 
14,000,000 pounds of chickens and 
turkeys per annum. It operates in 
the heart of the section publicized 
in the newsreels and magazines by 
the Rockingham County Turkey 
Festival. The manager is Thomas 
W. Heitz. Before we could make 
any loan to this co-operative, we 
required the company to sell $20,- 
000 additional preferred stock to 
local farmers and poultry growers. 

“We then worked out a loan in 
the amount of $60,000 secured by 
a lien on all buildings, equipment, 
and machinery. Of this $60,000 we 
took $45,000 and the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Timberville, 
Virginia, took $15,000. 

“The loan is being paid from a 
sinking fund in the amount of 1/10 
of one cent per pound of dressed 
weight of all poultry processed at 
the plant. In the first six months 
(January 1, 1942, to July 1, 1942), 
the gross business of this company 
has been in excess of $1,250,000 
and the net earnings in excess of 
$42,000. Being a co-operative, the 
dividends on the stock are limited 
to 6%, so the company expects to 
pay a patronage dividend to the 
farmers, distributing about 1/3 of 
the net profit in this way and using 
the rest of the earnings to build 
up working capital. 
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“We have had many more syndi- 
cate loans. We financed a local con- 
tractor on quite a number of loans. 
First we made this contractor a 
loan in September, 1940, in the 
amount of $75,000 to finance the 
construction of a» $420,000 U‘S. 
Quartermaster building at an army 
camp. 

“In May, 1941, we financed this 
same contractor on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract under PBA. This 
required a loan of $200,000, of 
which the National Bank and Trust 
Company of Charlottesville carried 
$60,000 and we carried the re- 
mainder of $140,000. 

“In January, 1942, we financed 
this same contractor on a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contract to build an 
office building. In this loan we took 
662/3% and the National Bank 
and Trust Co. took 33 1/3%. 

“Our most recent loan to this 
contractor was secured on a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department, in the amount 
of $1,500,000. The line of credit in 







this case was $400,000, of which we 
took 30%, the National Bank and 
Trust Company took 15% and a 
large New York institution 55%. 

“Where we deal with only one 
country bank it has been our prac- 
tice to give separate notes to each 
of the institutions involved. Where 
we have a larger loan involving 
several banks, we use a master 
note and an agreement indicating 
the participation of the various 
banks in the syndicate.” 

These quotations are particularly 
interesting now when loans are so 
much needed. There is every rea- 
son to believe that many banks 
may increase their income by ar- 
ranging with neighboring banks to 
share in a large syndicated loan. 

When it is realized that this is 
possible with livestock, real estate, 
industrial, and co-operative mar- 
keting organizations, it is seen that 
such loans as this might well be 
developed most anywhere. 


Philadelphia Delays 
Return Only On Saturday 


The table of clearing houses al- 
lowing return of dishonored items 
on the following business day which 
appeared on page 199 of May Bank- 
ers Monthly contained four clear- 
ing houses in which the rule applies 
only to Saturday. These clearing 
houses are: Bridgeport, Conn.; Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Philadelphia, Penn.; 
and Rochester, N. Y. Unfortunately, 
the table did not show that the 
Philadelphia rule applies only to 
Saturday. Returns are made at 
2:30 the same day in Philadelphia 
on all days but Saturday. 


Now is the time to check each 
operation to make sure it is abso- 
lutely essential. 


Careful effort in buying expen- 
sive supplies is thrown away if you 
later store those supplies in a damp 
or dirty stockroom. 


Fewer Errors And More Checks Per Minute ; 


A few simple improvements in the layout of its checks’ has enabled this bank 
to facilitate its own work, as well as the work of all other banks through 
which its checks are cleared. Appearance was improved at the same time. 


FTER having some trying 
A experiences with checks, in 

which the amount was any 
place but in the right position, we 
began to study our own checks to 
see if they were perfect. 

They looked very much like 
other checks, but after studying 
the reasons for errors occurring in 
our operating room, we concluded 
that our own check could be 
greatly improved. In the end, we 
made seven changes, with the re- 
sult that we now have a check 
which can be handled almost 
without error and in very much 
less time. 

The only way that an error is at 
all likely to occur is in the inabil- 
ity of the employee to read the 
amount of the check written by a 
careless customer. 

Both our old check and our new 
check are reproduced on this page, 
and you will see that the check 
‘number, the dollar amount, and 
the signature are all on the 


7-\ 4 Ettective “advertising.” 


By E. C. MILLS 


Asst. Manager, Wilmington Branch, 
Vermont Savings Bank, Wilmington, Vermont 


right-hand end of the old check. 
The check number is in danger 
sometimes of being confused with 
the dollar amount, although that 
danger may not seem very serious. 
However, the name of the bank 
was in the middle of the check 
below the date line and was not 
quite so quickly observed. The 
transit number was at the end 
of the name of the bank, where it 
was not quickly observed. 

We concluded that the check 
number was of no importance to 
our operating personnel, and in- 
asmuch as it was important only 
to our customer, he could easily 
become accustomed to looking for 
it in any spot on the check. 

To be sure that we would avoid 
confusing it with any other im- 


Can‘t be missed or confused. > 


portant items, we transferred it to 
the lower left-hand corner where 
you will see it on the new check 
form. 

In running transit letters, our 
employees need to pick up the 
transit number quickly, so we 
moved the transit number up into 
the position where the check num- 
ber had formerly been. 

A person writing a transit letter 
can now pick up the transit num- 
ber and the dollar amount with- 
out any possibility of confusion. 
Also, when our checks are han- 
dled in other banks, the name of 
the bank can be picked up much 


more readily now that it is at the 


top of the check. 

There is sometimes a possibility 
of the date confusing the lister, 
and so we moved the dateline to 
the left, so that it is no longer in 
line with the dollar amount. 

The many ways in which cus- 
tomers formerly wrote the cents 
amount of the check, was always 
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Seven Improvements In 
The New Check Form 


1. The check number is moved 
from the upper right-hand 
corner, where there was some 
danger of confusing it with the 
amount, to the lower left-hand 
corner. 


2. The date is moved to the 
left so that it is less likely to be 
confused with the amount. 


3. The name of the bank is 
moved to the top of the check 
which facilitates sorting. 


4. The transit number is 
moved to the upper right-hand 
corner where it is quickly seen 
by the transit clerk. 


5. A space is allowed for en- 
tering the number of cents to 
avoid the necessity of writing 
cents as a fraction of a dollar. 


6. The final result of this re- 
arrangement is that no figures 
are easily confused and all of 
the information needed by 
sorters, listers, and bookkeepers 
is on the right-hand side of the 
check. 


7. Advertising lines are neat 
and cannot be confused in any 
way with information needed by 
the operating personnel. 


confusing to our listers. The fol- 
lowing are some of the many 
ways in which the written amount 
was put on the check: One and 
25/100 Dollars; One 25/100 Dol- 
lars; One 25/100 
dollars; One and Twenty-five one 
hundredths Dollars; One & 25/100 
Dollars; One & 25/100 
dollars; One and 25 cents. 

We get away from all this by 
printing the word “cents” and al- 
lowing a space before the word, 
so that now our customers write 
the number of dollars and always 
put in the cents in numerals. 
There is little or no chance of con- 
fusing this number with the total 
amount of the check on the line 
just above. 

The final result is that all of the 
information needed by sorters, 
listers, transit clerks, and book- 
keepers is on the right-hand end of 
the check, quickly read and in no 
way confusing. 

In addition to this, 
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This is the old-style check, formerly used by this bank—and typical of the great 
majority of bank checks with which we have been familiar for years. 


able to place advertising in two 
lines which cannot possibly con- 
fuse anyone, still the lines are neat 
and effective. 

Our operators and those in other 
banks handling our checks, can 
handle more checks per minute 
when they are printed this way, 
and are almost entirely exempt 
from error, due to any confusion 
on the check. 

If all banks would adopt this 
or a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment, it would save a great deal 
of time in all institutions. There 
would be fewer errors, and our 
operating costs would be less. 

An error in a small bank doesn’t 
take as long to discover as a rule, 
although there have been times 
when the whole force has gone 
home after working late into the 
night, and returned the following 
morning to again try to find a 
small error. 

In large banks, an error may 
cause many hours of work because 
of the fact that the office is larger, 
and perhaps also, because the 
larger banks get more improperly 
arranged checks than the small 
ones do. 

While we designed this check 
ourselves, we have not had it 
copyrighted, and if other banks 
use a similar form, we shall feel 
that some good has been accom- 
plished 

I have had the impression that 
the officers of many banks do not 
realize the importance of stand- 
ardization in check forms. If a 
few vice presidents would take a 
batch of checks and endeavor to 
find the transit numbers and the 
dollar amounts, they probably 
would be somewhat surprised at 
the time wasted. 

If they would then follow the 
check through the various oper- 


ations in other banks, they could 
visualize the total hours lost in 
their own bank and throughout 
the country by improperly ar- 
ranged items. 

A representative of a check- 
printing house recently told me 
that he did not believe that any 
improvement of consequence had 
been made in the form of pocket 
checks for 50 years. 


The Boston Ledger went out of 
existence because we found a bet- 
ter way of posting, but we have 
kept on using the same old checks. 

If any readers of Bankers Month- 
ly have any suggestions for fur- 
ther improving our checks or for 
spreading the idea of rearranging 
the items so that the checks may 
be more readily handled in the 
workroom, I shall surely be glad 
to hear from them. 


Double Duty Directors 


Each of the directors of the Mer- 
cantile Bank, Hammond, Ind., is a 
member of a local civic group, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club, and 
Optimists Club. It is the duty of 
each director, through his connec- 
tions and contacts in these clubs, 
to inform business men of our loan 
policy and to explain our methods 
and procedures whenever the op- 
portunity offers. 


The real educational work that 
needs to be done with directors is 
not to show them what their re- 
sponsibilities are but rather to show 
them how the bank can be oper- 
ated to make consistent profits— 
that is why it is especially helpful 
to encourage directors to read the 
articles in Bankers Monthly. 
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700 New Checking Accounts 
Opened In 106 Days 


This bank offered personal checking accounts without 
service charges but with charges for checks and deposits, 
and found a waiting market. Some of these new 
accounts have balances of several thousands of dollars. 


E have believed for some 
Wiime that present-day condi- 

tions are ideal for attracting 
checking-account customers, par- 
ticularly people who have never 
before been in the habit of using 
banking facilities, and the bulk of 
our effort at the present time is 
directed toward that goal. We have 
been pleased, especially during 
the last few months, with the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. We also 
believe that the methods by which 
we proceeded may be of interest 
to readers of Bankers Monthly. 

The Merchants & Mechanics Bank 
entered the special checking-ac- 
count field about two years ago 
when we installed a no-minimum- 
balance checking-account depart- 
ment for the express purpose of 
attracting more customers to our 
bank. Although we made no con- 
certed effort to promote the service, 
other than through an aggressive 
sales campaign within the bank, 
by the end of the first year we had 
obtained a total of 1,300 new ac- 
counts. Of these, 1,100 are still ac- 
tive on our books. By no means dis- 
pleased with these results, we 
nevertheless felt that, with a more 
vigorous approach, we could great- 
ly increase the rapidity with which 
accounts were being established. 
We were convinced that selling 
was as much a part of banking 
activity as was bookkeeping. We, 
therefore, began hunting for some 
different method of bringing our 
checking-account services to the 
attention of people in the com- 
munity. 

This attitude was adopted on the 
basis of information disclosed by 
an actual analysis made of the Flint 
market. The analysis clearly indi- 
cated that, however successful our 
efforts appeared to have been in 
the past, we had succeeded in 
reaching only a very small pro- 
portion of the available prospects. 
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By LLOYD DRAKE 


Executive Vice President 
Merchants and Mechanics Bank 
Flint, Michigan 


Our first move was to make sure 
that our product was right and that 
we had selected the most effective 
name possible for the service we 
were rendering. Prior to this time, 
we had called our service “The 
Special Checking-Account Plan.” 
We decided to change the name to 
“The Personal Checking-Account 
Plan.” Inasmuch as the word per- 
sonal seemed definitely more ex- 
pressive and attractive than the 
rather mild term special, this ap- 
peared to be an effort in the right 
direction. 

We then considered what checks 
we should use. Merchants & Me- 
chanics checks, we knew, should 
have sales appeal and the ability 
of recommending themselves sim- 
ply by the qualities which they pos- 
sessed. Therefore, we bought a 
quantity of checks which were self- 
cancelling, insured by the manu- 
facturer, and beautifully litho- 
graphed in green ink on green 
paper with a new trademark de- 
sign. 

We gave prominence to the F.D. 
LC. insurance of deposits on the 
front cover of our check fillers. We 
revised the rules and regulations 
governing our department so that 
they would have a definite public- 
relations ring. We switched from 
a fold-over to a flat check with in- 
ter-leaf stubs which were provided 
with automatic features to assist 
customers in making deductions of 
fees charged for checks and de- 
posits. We designed a strong insti- 
tutional message to cultivate and 
build checking-account activity 
and added that to the fillers—a 
sound move inasmuch as our in- 


terest in personal checking ac- 
counts was not only to acquire a 
large volume of accounts but also 
to develop high activity within the 
accounts. 

At the back of each filler we in- 
serted a sheet of instructions to 
educate new customers in the 
proper method of writing checks 
and to point out other safeguards 
and precautions surrounding their 
issuance. 

And finally, as a carrier for the 
new fillers, we provided our cus- 
tomers with a handsome wallet- 
type cover, antique in finish and 
beautifully embossed. The com- 
plete package had eye appeal, a 
definite sales punch, and every ap- 
pearance of being readily merchan- 
disable. 

We felt we had done a good job, 
but all this was merely ammuni- 
tion. The important task was now 
to acquaint prospective checking- 
account customers with the serv- 
ices we were prepared to offer and 
to bring people into the bank in 
quest of these services. We were 
ready for the campaign so far as 
equipment went, but we still faced 
the problem of developing a method 
of strategy. 

We proceeded by seeking skilled 
advertising counsel. Through the co- 
operation of the producers of the 
checks, we obtained the services of 
a number of their bank-service 
staff, a specialist whose principle 
activity is the installation of check- 
ing-account departments and the 
stimulation of checking-account 
sales through promotional services 
given to the bank making the in- 
stallation. Acting on his suggestion, 
before the new service was an- 
nounced to the public, we arranged 
a banquet and sales meeting for 
the entire staff of the bank. The 
meeting was given over wholly to 
discussion of the plan; we not only 
wanted to be sure that our em- 
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ployees understood its technical 
features but that they appreciated 
its importance as a source of sales 
leverage on the public. 

At the banquet, the representa- 
tive outlined the entire promo- 
tional campaign. He explained the 
significance of newspaper advertis- 
ing, folders, lobby display cards, 
billboards, and radio talks. He 
made clear how these various 
media would be used and how they 
would be correlated with the ob- 
jective of bringing people to the 
bank for the definite purpose of in- 
quiring about checking-account 
services. To amplify the sales point 
of view, he showed a sound film 
which presented the basic concept 
of the bank employee as a sales- 
man, and he supplied our staff 
with prepared sales talks which 
could be used in the formulation of 
individual talks during interviews 
with prospective customers. His 
whole effort, in other words—and 
indeed the effort of the entire 
meeting—focused the attention of 
staff members on the necessity of 
selling checking-account services 
and explained how they could best 
dovetail their activities with the 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paign which was scheduled to be- 
gin the next day. 

The advertising campaign was 
launched the following afternoon 
with a half-page newspaper an- 
nouncement, supported by an ac- 
companying publicity story. At 
various points throughout the same 
addition of the paper we inserted 
brief announcements calling atten- 
tion to our advertisement and giv- 
ing the page number on which it 
appeared. The advertising was vig- 
orous and brisk. It stated the ben- 
efits which customers could enjoy 
by the establishment of accounts. 
And it emphasized, with no punch- 
pulling, that accounts could be 
opened with deposits of as little as 
one dollar, that they definitely did 
not require the maintenance of 
minimum balances, and that there 
were no service charges. “It’s your 
account,” we told our readers. 
“You handle it the way you want 
to.” . 
On the same afternoon, bill- 
boards carrying our advertising 
message could be seen throughout 
the city on main traffic lanes. We 
posted reprints of the newspaper 
advertisement in our lobby. We put 
up lobby display cards; we made 
folders available to customers. And 
our bank personnel, convinced by 
now that things were really be- 
ginning to happen, picked up the 
spirit of the whole campaign and 
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talked checking-accounts to every 
person who showed the slightest 
interest in them. 

That was the scenario for the 
first day. The following day we 
launched our radio program. The 
opening wedge was a five-minute 
broadcast, given in dialogue form 
between the station announcer and 
the writer of this article, which 
explained our no-minimum-bal- 
ance checking-account system and 
did it purely from the point of view 
of user benefits. By this time our 
billboards and displays were be- 
ginning to be noticed and the ef- 
fectiveness of the broadcast was 
thereby given added punch. The 
second day witnessed a definite 
increase in interest on the part of 
the public. 

Thereafter all these activities 
were continued at psychologically 
spaced intervals. Announcements 
were heard over the radio; we con- 
tinued to publish newspaper adver- 
tisements; we continued to call at- 
tention to our billboard and dis- 
play advertising; and we continued 
to sell the checking-account idea 
to prospective customers. 

All of which, of course, however 
impressive it may sound, would be 
empty of meaning unless it pro- 





Nine Steps 
In The Selling Program 


l. The no-minimum-balance 
account was reaamed “Personal 
Checking Account Plan.” 


2. Attractive checks and wallet 
type covers were provided. 


3. A sheet of instructions on 
the proper way to write checks 
was inserted in each filler. 


4.A meeting of employees 
was addressed by a representa- 
tive of the check printing com- 
pany. 

5. On the next day, an adver- 
tsement occupied half a page in 
the newspaper. 

6. A publicity story was car- 
ried in the news columns. 

7. On the same day, advertise- 
ments appeared on billboards. 

8. Lobby display cards de- 
scribed the new accounts. 


9. On the following day, a 
radio announcement explained 
the whole plan. 





duced the results aimed at—check- 
ing-account sales. Here are the 
figures: 

During the first 106 days follow- 
ing the announcement, we opened 
about 700 new accounts. In com- 
parison with the volume of ac- 
counts we had been successful in 
establishing the year before, this 
figure seemed to indicate that we 
would duplicate that yearly record 
within a period of five to six 
months. Actually, therefore, the 
rate at which accounts were being 
sold was better than twice as great 
as it had been before. We were 
no longer in doubt about the effec- 
tiveness of our promotional cam- 
paign. 

Currently the number of new ac- 
counts we are harvesting is grow- 
ing at a rate better than we had 
expected. The balances retained in 
the accounts, moreover, is surpris- 
ing even to the most experienced 
members of our staff. Many de- 
posits amount to thousands of dol- 
lars. And concomitantly, the activ- 
ity in each account is steadily in- 
creasing as revenue produced by 
fees for checks and _ deposits 
matches this increase day by day. 

Presumably the success of this 
campaign, to a certain degree at 
least, can be attributed to general 
business conditions. But that is 
true, we feel, only up to a point. 
The important thing about the 
whole program, as we see it, is that 
we are now, during a period when 
banking customers are available 
and will respond to salesmanship, 
creating a fund of checking-ac- 
count users, many of whom will 
remain with us permanently. We 
are not particularly concerned 
about the state of business now; 
but we are concerned about it for 
the future. Future business, by and 
large, is what we are striving for. 
And we think we have discovered 
one means, at least, of obtaining it. 

We are, of course, more than sat- 
isfied with the whole undertaking. 
Our bank is progressing, and we 
feel that this progress will be last- 
ing. 


Check Before Lending 


A study of a borrower’s business 
includes: Examination of the bor- 
rower’s receivables; listing of the 
ages of payables; checking of the 
inventory for fair valuation; tab- 
ulation of the fire hazards; com- 
parison of insurance policies with 
the hazards of the business; exam- 
ination of the complete financial 
set-up; and estimation as to the 
adequacy of capital. 
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What Does The Public Want 
To Know About A Bank? 


The author raises this question in a letter to the editor, and then an- 
swers it in his own statement of condition published at the year end. 


of interest your article in the 

February issue of Bankers 
Monthly, which had to do with 
your attendance at a meeting at the 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and I was particularly in- 
terested in the whole article—espe- 
cially the fact that you suggested 
to this institution that a public 
statement of an understandable na- 
ture for the public may be a de- 
cided advantage in developing 
unity between bank and customer. 
Since I am of the same opinion and 
have used such a method of pub- 
lishing statements, I, of course, was 
particularly pleased to note that 
you were making such a suggestion. 

For your information, I am en- 
closing herewith the Statement of 
Condition (published in our local 
paper) as of December 31, 1942. 
For the past couple of years I have 
published such a statement at the 
close of each year, as I have always 
been of the opinion that the official 
publication meant little or nothing 
to the public, and sometimes I 
wonder why there is such a re- 
quirement when it carries such lit- 
tle meaning. The reason I am en- 
closing this report to you is to have 
your suggestions as to how I may 
be able to improve on it. 

May I add, incidentally, that I 
never miss reading your magazine 
from cover to cover, and I believe 
I get my most valuable information 
from it. I particularly like your 
method of getting information for 
your magazine by going right. out 
to the bank and sitting in with the 
officers as they work. This gives you 
and us alike first hand information 
on activities and an opportunity 
through mutual discussion to im- 
prove many of our methods. We 
must change many of our systems 


I HAVE read with a great deal 


By A. J. QUINN 


President, Northwestern State Bank, 
Cumberland, Wis. 


and many of our routine activities 
as economic conditions are chang- 
ing. We are currently working on a 
new service charge schedule for 
this county. 


(Editor's Note—Here is the recent statement 
of Mr. Quinn’s bank:) 


A REPORT OF CONDITION 
Of The 
NORTHWESTERN STATE BANK 
In Detail 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts. . .$363,728.37 
Local loans to industry, business 
firms and farmers, most of which are 
amply secured by collateral, real es- 
tate and chattel mortgages. 


FHA Real Estate Mort- 
gages. $173,595.59 


Loans on residential property, se- 
cured by real estate mortgages and 
fully guaranteed by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

U. S. Securities $219,900.00 
Investment in direct obligations of 
the United States Government, the 
market value of which is in excess of 
the amount at which they are car- 
ried on the books. 

Other Bonds $482.27 


Balance of a municipal obligation, 
fully provided for by the municipality. 
Cash $388,574.41 
Cash in our vaults and on deposit 

with approved reserve banks. 
Banking House 
Amount at which both the bank 
building here at Cumberland and the 
bank building at Almena are carried 
on our books, the appraised or mar- 
ket value of which is in excess of 
what they are carried on the books. 
Furniture and Fixtures. ..$2,000.00 
Includes all equipment in both banks, 
the appraised or normal market value 
of which is far in excess of the 
amount at which it is carried on our 
books. 


Other Real Estate $4,300.00 
Real estate owned by this bank other 
than our banking houses, the ap- 
praised or normal market value of 
which is in excess of the amount at 
which it is carried on our books. (The 
real estate represented in this ac- 
count is the Island City bank build- 
ing and one good residence in the 
city.) 

Land Contracts $2,900.00 
This account represents the unpaid 
balance on parcels of real estate sold 
by the bank and on which the bank 
has received a substantial down pay- 
ment, making the security value in 
excess of the amount at which these 
contracts are carried on the books. 

Other Assets $2,196.57 
Premium paid on investment securi- 
ties, which is amortized over a three- 


year period. 
Total Assets $1,166,177.21 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $1,078,626.70 


This figure represents all the money 

on deposit in this bank by individ- 

uals, corporations, partnerships, U. S. 

Government, state, county, cities, 

villages, townships, school districts, 

other municipalities and _ utilities. 
$614,058.42 is in commercial check- 
ing, or non-interest bearing demand 
deposits. $464,568.28 is in savings or 
interest bearing accounts. 

Other Liabilities 

This represents an account of interest 

collected but not as yet earned. 
Capital Account $87,184.59 

The capital account represents an 

additional protection to the deposi- 

tors. 

Total Liabilities ...$1,166,177.21 
Legalrequiredreserve. 161,794.00 
Assets which were eli- 

gible as legal reserve. 


Excess reserve 


461,874.41 
300,080.41 


(This excess reserve represents the 
amount of deposits which the bank 
is permitted to invest, and since there 
is no local demand for these funds 
the bank encourages the investment 
in war bonds and stamps by the de- 
positors themselves—first, for the 
reason you will be contributing your 
full share to the war effort and the 
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preservation of the lives of our boys 
and girls in the armed forces; and, 
secondly, if the bank makes this in- 
vestment with your deposits it pyra- 
mids deposits and creates an infla- 
tionary condition; and, thirdly, it 
will provide a good reserve for the 
individual in post war days, for it is 
assumed that it is easier for the bank 
to pay these funds to you now than 
it will be in a period when you are 
in need of these funds. Therefore, 
we encourage you to make regular 
purchases of war bonds and stamps 
now.) 

The editor made a few sugges- 
tions as follows: 

“It pleased me very much to re- 
ceive your letter of March 22, and 
I want to congratulate you upon 
the statement of condition which 
you sent. You certainly have made 
practically all of your points very 
clear. 

“T have gone over it with the view 
to making some suggestions, al- 
though I don’t really believe that 
you need very many. 





More New Houses Built 
In 1942 Than In 1933. 
1934, Or 1935 


America built more new houses 
in its first year of wartime restric- 
tions on the size and place of new 
building than it did in either 1933, 
’34 or ’35. This was pointed out by 
the Home Building and Home Own- 
ing Committee of the United States 
Savings and Loan League on April 
9, the anniversary of the WPB Or- 
der L-41, restricting all new build- 
ing to war-congested areas and to 
units costing no more than $6,000. 

The committee estimates that 
145,000 new units have been built 
since April 9 last by private build- 
ers, using local and private capital. 
By contrast, it was indicated, only 
74,000 new units were built in all 


of 1932, only 54,000 in 1933 and’ 


55,000 in 1934. The comparison pro- 
vides a salutary lesson in when 
there is a real housing shortage and 
when there isn’t one, the committee 
indicates. 

The house building program has 
been properly geared to the war 
economy, the committee feels, but 
it would like to see more encour- 
agement of home ownership and 
home purchase as part of the WPB 
war housing policy, whereas the 
preference seems to have been to 
have war workers rent houses. 
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“1. I have often wondered why 
it wouldn’t be a good idea, at the 
heading of a bank’s statement, to 
publish something like the follow- 
ings: ‘We ask our borrowers for a 
statement of their financial condi- 
tion, so that we may be able to 
judge their ability to repay the loan 
—and we publish our financial 
statement, so that our depositors 
may know that we have ample 
funds to repay all of their de- 
posits.’ 

“2. While your ‘Other Bonds’ are 
represented by a_ very small 
amount, it might be that you could 
explain what they are a little bit 
more fully than you do. 

“3. Under the heading of ‘Other 
Assets,’ your explanation might be 
in more detail. A customer might 
think that the word ‘premium’ in- 
dicates that you paid too much for 
your investment securities. 

“4, Under the heading of ‘Other 


Liabilities,’ your explanation might 
be made a little more complete by 
explaining how it is that you some- 
times collect interest that has not 
yet been earned. 

“5. Your item, ‘Capital Account,’ 
might be made a little more clear, 
due to the fact that most banks 
commonly refer to capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits as separate 
items. 

“6. It occurred to me also that 
you might publish your statement, 
‘Deposits insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation on 
each account up to $5,000, imme- 
diately under the explanation of 
deposits.” 


What Do You Suggest? 


We should like to have suggestions for 
Mr. Quinn from our readers. Make as 
many as you wish and address your let- 
ter to BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





John F. Scott, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, chairman of the League’s 
committee, said that the savings, 
building and loan associations and 
co-operative banks loaned _ the 
money for approximately 47,000 of 
the new units built in the past year 
of concentration on war housing, 
considerably more than they fi- 
nanced in any one of the three de- 
pression years when home building 
was at a low ebb. Since these insti- 
tutions characteristically make the 
bulk of their loans on lower-priced 
homes, they did not find the ceiling 
on cost of new homes much of a 
hurdle in the war-housing program, 
he indicated. 


“Tt is interesting to note that in 
the years when the nation was 
practically turning handsprings to 
get new houses built and re-employ 
in this fashion millions of idle peo- 
ple, production lagged and a pitiably 
small number of additions were 
made to our supply of places to 
live,” commented the League com- 
mittee chairman. “Now when we 
find all possible odds_ stacked 
against the production of new 
housing, such as red-tape, need for 
permission from the wartime con- 
trol agency, scarcity of materials 
and 100 pages of paper work on 
every project for the private 
builder, the nation still gets three 
times as many new units as it did 


when every favorable factor was 
trying to be created. This past 
year’s developments are a new en- 
dorsement of the effectiveness of 
the law of supply and demand, 
since they have mainly been the 
result of people crowding into 
places and needing somewhere to 
live. 

“All the statistics which could be 
produced in the 1933, ’34, ’35 era 
showed that we had a _ housing 
shortage, that we hadn’t built 
enough to keep up with the increase 
of the population for several years, 
and all similar reductions of the 
situation to pure mathematics. In 
spite of all that, we didn’t build 
many new homes because the de- 
mand wasn’t there in terms of peo- 
ple’s incomes. The situation is just 
about in reverse today.” 


He predicted that approximately 
the same, if not more, new units 
would be provided by private build- 
ers in the second year of wartime 
restrictions if they were permitted 
their share in the solution of the 
war housing problem. Under terms 
of the Lanham Act, which provide 
for public building of the type of 
war housing in which private cap- 
ital should not be risked, all hous- 
ing for which there is a permanent 
need is supposed to be turned over 
to the local builders and financiers, 
Mr. Scott recalled. 
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An Improved Transit System 


Although only three numbers are printed for each item on the transit letter, 
it is easy to trace back to the last endorser any checks that might be lost. 


E NOW know that, for a 
number of years, we put 
more information on our re- 
mittance sheets than was necessary. 
At one time, we wrote in the name 
of the last endorser, the name of 
the payee, the name of the bank on 
which the check was drawn, the 
date of the check, and the amount. 

Now we have only three columns, 
and there is no writing and no type- 
writing. All of the columns are 
filled by an ordinary posting ma- 
chine. Perhaps I shouldn’t say 
“ordinary,” because the posting 
machine has been slightly altered 
for this work by our regular ma- 
chine service man, so that two of 
the three columns which are neces- 
sary for each item do not add. Only 
the column adds in which the 
amounts of the checks are listed. 

In the second column, the transit 
number of the bank on which the 
check is drawn is given in numer- 
als. 

In the third column is entered a 
number which is assigned to the 
deposit or to the individual item 
when it is received at the window. 

For example, when a deposit is 
received, the teller, instead of 
stamping on a teller number, puts 
on a consecutive number which 
identifies the deposit. Each teller 
has a numbering machine which 
muy. be changed by hand so that as 
many items of the same number as 
desired can be stamped. 


By W. C. HUBBELL 


President, Harvard State Bank, 
Harvard, Illinois 


First, the teller stamps the de- 
posit ticket with a number. Then 
the same number is stamped on each 
item in the deposit, on the face of 
the check. This is important as it 
avoids the necessity of turning the 
item over to identify the .endorser 
and thus speeds up the process of 
preparing the transit letter. 

At the beginning of the day, each 
teller is assigned a series of num- 
bers. At window number 1 the series 
is from 100 to 199; at window two, 
it is from 200 to 299; and so on. 
Thus we know by looking at a num- 
ber which teller received the de- 
posit. If any check has to be looked 
up later on (for example, if it were 
lost in the mail, or is reported as 
not received by our city correspond- 
ent) we need only find, on our copy 
of the transit letters, the number 
which was assigned at the window, 
and then refer to the deposit slip 
bearing that number on the date 
represented by the transit letter. 

Thus, if it is necessary to get a 
duplicate check, we can tell who 
deposited the item with us and on 
which of his deposits it was re- 
ceived. With this information, we 
are able to charge a missing item 
back to our last endorser, it being 


Six Steps In The Routine 


1. Each deposit slip and each 
check is stamped with a number 
which identifies the depositor. 


2. A cashed check is assigned - 
a number and the name of the 
last endorser and the assigned 
number is recorded on a “cashed 
item ticket.” 

3. The transit items are en- 
tered on a remittance sheci, list- 
ing the amount the transit num- 
ber of the bank on which the 
item is drawn, and the identifi- 
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cation number assigned at the 
window. 


4. The same form is used for 
checks to be cleared at the other 
bank in Harvard. 

5. Deposit tickets and cashed 
item tickets for each day are filed 
together. 

6. If a check must be traced, 
to the depositor, only one day's 
tickets need be looked over .and 
the identification number quick- 
ly fixes the identity of the deposi- 
tor or last endorser. 


his obligation in turn to know from 
whom he received the check. 

Most of the time we have three 
tellers working at the windows, so 
usually, the numbers for the day 
are in the 100, 200, and 300 series. 
If one teller, however, should re- 
ceive more than 100 deposits in one 
day, a new number is assigned. The 
teller at window No. 1, for example, 
would probably be assigned 400 
numbers, window No. 2, 500 num- 
bers, and window No. 3, 600 num- 
bers, so it is possible to go on and 
on with number series as far as may 
be necessary. 

The numbering machine, how- 
ever, does not take care of individ- 
ual checks that are cashed at the 
counter, and so we have another 
series of numbers for those. This 
series has four digits. Window No. 
1, for example, starts at 1101; win- 
dow No. 2 starts at 1201; and so on. 

This number is put on the check 
with a pen when it is cashed be- 
cause the numbering machine is set 
only for the series of three digits. 
The teller then, on a special “cashed 
items slip,” writes the name of the 
person to whom the money is paid, 
and the amount of the check op- 
posite the four-digit number corre- 
sponding to the number written on 
the check cashed. 

In addition to this, the teller en- 
ters a symbol, either c, f, or x. The 
c symbol means that it is a check 
that will be handled in the clear- 
ings with the other bank in Har- 
vard; f means that it is a foreign 
check and will go through a transit 
letter; x means that it is a check 
on us. 

This “cashed items slip” is then 
filed with the deposit slips of the 
day and is easily found. 

Instead of having a long narrow 
remittance sheet. We have a wide 
one which fits the carriage of our 
old posting machine, now used as 
our transit machine. 

Therefore, there is room for a 
series of items on each side of the 
sheet, that is, there are two columns 
alike, but we use three columns for 
each item, so there are actually six 
columns all of which are written 
on the machine before the carriage 
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On the transit letter, 
numbers in the “Drawn 
On” column identify 
the depositor, while the 
“Endorser” column 
gives the key to the 
last endorser, as re- 
corded on a “cashed 
item ticket”. Two such 
tickets, shown below, 
have three symbols: c 
for “clear with other 
local bank’; f for “for- 
eign transit letter”; and 


x for “on us”, AMOUNT 


DRAWN ON 


70-808 


THE HARVARD STATE BANK 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We enclose herewith for Collection and Credit cash items listed below: 


TO-CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


JAN 19 1943 


WIRE NON.PAYMENT OF ALL ITEMS, $500 OR OVER, GIVING ENDORSER 


Do not protest items $10 or under, or those bearing this stamp or 
similar authority of a preceding endorser. 
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is shifted. Thus we get an entry for 
one check in the left-hand column, 
for the next check in the right-hand 
column, and back and forth as we 
go down the sheet. 

At first we thought that our 
correspondent in the city might ob- 
ject to the checks being arranged 
in that zig-zag order, but we have 
had no complaint. Apparently, if 
the letter proves when it is received, 
all the correspondent looks at is the 


Advantages Of 
This Transit System 


1. The letter is written on an 
old remodeled posting machine 
—no new equipment is needed. 


2. Only three numbers are 
entered on the remittance sheet. 


3. The items can be listed rap- 
idly. 

4. There is no writing and no 
typewritten information neces- 
sary. 

5. If any item is lost or needs 
to be identified for any other 
reason, it can be found quickly, 
by going through only one small 
package of deposit tickets. 
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total. However, it could be quickly 
told, if it were necessary to check 
back, that the checks are in that 
order. 

A reproduction of our remittance 
sheet is to be found with this article, 
and some entries have been made 
to show just how it is used. 

The machine we use for this pur- 
pose is a very old posting machine. 
It was fitted with rolls on the stop 
bars by a service man without being 
removed from the office. The normal 
old balance column adds, the nor- 
mal first and second check positions 
are non-add with some ciphers 
blocked, 

In the operation the machine 
travels six columns across, that is: 
amount, ABA number, endorser 
number; amount, ABA number, 
endorser number. Then the car- 
riage is pushed back by hand and 
travels across again as the keys are 
depressed and the motor bar struck. 
This method of operation writes the 
checks one on the left then one on 
the right side of the sheet, but the 
operation is fast. 

Now that special transit machines 
are probably out of production, it 
is quite likely that many banks may 
welcome a chance to convert obso- 
lete bookkeeping machines into ef- 
ficient transit equipment. With a 
few minor and easy alterations any 
old posting machine plus the 


What The Transit Letter 
Shows 


l. The date items were re- 
ceived at the bank. 


2. The bank to which they are 
sent for clearing. 


3. The amount of each item. 


4. The transit number of the 
bank on which each check is 
drawn. 


5. The special number which 
identifies the last endorser. 


numerical identification system can 
rival the efficiency of the most 
modern equipment. 

It can be put into operation at a 
cost of only a few dollars and even 
an inexperienced operator can at- 
tain amazing speed in writing up 
transit letters. 

It is our opnion that the applica- 
tion of identification numbers on 
items requires no more time than 
the teller window number usually 
stamped on them and it has the 
added advantage of tying each win- 
dow transaction to a definite trans- 
action identification number. There- 
after it is a very simple matter to 
trace any item back to the transac- 
tion of origin. 
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D9 Types Of Bank Work Now 
Performed By Women 


Ideas for maintaining an adequate force of employees may be obtained from 
these excerpts from a recent study made by The Association of Bank Women. 


HE tendency on the part of 

bank managements and per- 

sonne] directors has been to em- 
ploy young girls graduating from 
high school or college, or with some 
college education, and train them 
for the positions to be filled. A 
great number of young women 
have been employed as pages and 
are receiving additional education 
by attending special classes at the 
close of the business day under the 
supervision of the Personnel De- 
partment in the bank employing 
them. High school graduates prin- 
cipally are employed as trainees 
for stenographic and clerical posi- 
tions. 

Definite plans to train women as 
managers of departments have also 
been undertaken by some banks. 
This broadens the possibilities ma- 
terially for executive positions as 
far as the applicants are capable 
to fill them. Up to the present writ- 
ing the majority of positions where 
women are replacing men who held 
executive places are definitely 
known to be of a temporary nature 


By CATHERINE S. PEPPER 


Chairman, Special 6urvey Committee, 
The Association of Bank Women. 


and managements are quite frank 
in saying the position can only be 
assured “for the duration.” In this 
classification, however, it is possi- 
ble to imagine that some of the 
positions will be so satisfactorily 
held by women that adjustments 
will be made accordingly when it 
is again time to welcome men back 
to their places in the banks. 

The question of bookkeepers and 
machine operators seems to be re- 
ceiving a great deal of considera- 
tion by the operating end of our 
banking institutions. Formerly a 
majority of these positions were 
held by men and now approxi- 
mately 80% of that work is being 
done by women operators. The re- 
sults will have to be determined 
by the ability of women to com- 
pete with men, not alone in the 
matter of accuracy and efficiency, 
but also in the matter of operating 
the different types of machines that 
are used. Machine operators, of 

course, have to be 
trained to use the spe- 
cial machines and it is 
also necessary for the 
person who is using the 
machine to have an 
aptitude for that type 
of work. 

Promotionsare 
brought about by va- 
cancies on one _ hand, 
and aptitudes, training 
and experience on the 
other hand. Promotions 
make for progress for 
the individual as well 


From page girl to 
executive, there is 
some bank job to 
fit every woman's 
qualifications. 


as the organization with which he 
or she is identified. The war has 
caused a great turnover in person- 
nel and vacancies abound ... are 
the women ready and willing to fill 
them as well and better than the 
men did? 

We hear that only temporary 
changes in executive personnel are 
taking place to accommodate pres- 
ent vacancies. Women have taken 
on part or all of the work formerly 
performed by men in some of the 
executive positions, but in the 
large majority of cases the posi- 
tions being filled are in the non- 
official brackets. Retired employees 
familiar with executive duties have 
been reinstated for the duration in 
some instances. 

There is a further fact which we 
must record here, that a great per- 
centage of women are definitely 
not interested in the kind of a ca- 
reer that means competing daily 
with other women and with men 
holding similar executive positions 
in the banking field. However, we 
are informed that there are 3,000 
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women executives in banks today 
(early in 1942) out of the 65,000 
women employees, proving that 
women have had and have accepted 
opportunities to assume responsi- 
bility of this nature. 

The percentage of women who 
are being advanced to executive 
positions in banks is still small, al- 
though according to the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory there are 
approximately 3,000 women hold- 
ing titled executive positions of 
various kinds in banks throughout 
the country. We might also sug- 
gest a glance at the membership 
roster of the Association of Bank 
Women, which reveals that such 
positions range from chairman of 
the board, director and member of 
the executive committee, president, 
vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
assistant secretary, assistant treas- 
urer, cashier, assistant cashier, 
trust officer, assistant trust officer, 
assistant managers at branch banks, 
to managers of many banking de- 
partments. 

Here and there advancements to 
more responsible and more special- 
ized positions are being made 
which are considered executive as- 
signments, although not always so 
indicated by official title. These in- 
clude research, analysis of invest- 
ments, statistical, auditing, trust 
work (frequently requiring legal 
training), mortgage supervision, 
managers of special departments 
(such as Escrow, Foreign Exchange, 
Loan and Discount, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, and School Savings), pub- 
licity and advertising, pérsonnel, 
personal financial advice, and gen- 
eral banking. 

The majority of women in banks 
hold clerical, general office and sec- 
retarial positions. A list of positions 
(other than bank officers) now 
filled by women is as follows: 

Secretaries, file clerks, telephone 
operators; general clerks, such as: 
purchasing agent, paymaster and 
payroll, personnel records, foreign 
exchange, school savings, personal 
loan investigators, tax specialists, 
real estate and mortgage, safe de- 
posit, rack, proof and transit, ac- 
counting, accrual, general ledger, 
security analysis, statistical, ana- 
lyst of financial statements (credit, 
trust, etc.), corporate trust division, 
personal trust division, corporate 
agency divisions, department man- 
agers, assistant department man- 
agers, section heads and super- 
visors, note and loan tellers, paying 
and receiving tellers, savings de- 
partment tellers, real estate tellers, 
special checking department tell- 
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ers, women’s banking department 
managers and assistants, new busi- 
ness representatives, librarians 
(statistical, financial and public- 
ity), correspondents in foreign 
tellers departments, translators, 
educational instructors, nurse, wel- 
fare workers, matron, restaurant 
manager, elevator operators, pages, 
messengers and receptionists. 


Machine operators: Stenographers, 
typists, dictaphone, Ediphone, Dal- 
ton (bookkeeping), Burroughs 
(bookkeeping and adding ma- 
chines), National Cash Register, 
Moon Hopkins, Remington machine 
(bookkeeping or adding), tabulat- 
ing machine, mimeograph, address- 
ograph, Recordak, International 
business machines. 

We are informed that there are 
cases where, in some departments, 
50% of the employees formerly 
were men and 50% women, these 
same departments are now staffed 
entirely by women. There are in- 
stances where girls with college 
training or specialized experience 
have taken over work as audit con- 
trol and accrual clerks, and are be- 
ing trained for more important ac- 
counting work. There seems to be 
no question about the ability of 
women to handle clerical positions 
in savings departments, a large 
portion of the trust department de- 
tail, safe deposit departments, tell- 
er’s records and detail, or practi- 
cally any clerical position. 

There are both men and women 
tellers at present in many banks, 
and every type of teller’s window 
is likely to be served by a good 
proportion of women in the near 
future. Many bookkeeping depart- 
ments are now made up almost en- 
tirely of women, while two years 
ago very few wOmen were em- 
ployed in these departments. 

Probably the positions most diffi- 
cult to be filled by women in com- 
mercial banks will be those in the 
credit department. This is true be- 
cause women have not had special- 


‘ ized training for this department 


nor have they had the business 
contacts which are essential to 
work in this particular department. 
The positions of lending officers or 
managers of real estate and mort- 
gage departments probably will 
not fall to women. 


Human Beings—Not 
Human Adding Machines 


_ T. R. Hefty, president of The First 
National Bank of Madison, Wis., 


wrote the following message to his 
employees recently: 

“Banks, especially large ones, are 
often accused of being cold, unbend- 
ing institutions . . . a sort of dreary 
mausoleum operated by a peculiar 
type of human adding machine. 

“This fairly general attitude is, to 
some extent, our fault. Many times 
in our concentration on accuracy 
and efficiency we forget the seem- 
ingly little things that make for 
more pleasant business relations. 
We forget that banking is a highly 
competitive business and that the 
customer is vital to our existence 
and that his friendship must be 
carefully nurtured and cultivated. 

“Put yourself in the customer’s 
place. No law requires that he do 
his banking here, he is doing us a 
favor when he does. Let him know 
that you appreciate that favor. 

“Look upon the bank as your 
business home and remember that 
the customer is the guest of each 
one of us working here. 

“Greet him with a friendly ‘Good 
morning,’ or, even better, a ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Smith.’ It helps make 
him feel that he is really welcome 
here. Learn the names of the cus- 
tomers you deal with—call them 
by name and don’t forget the Mis- 
ter. It is a simple thing to do but 
most important in maintaining 
pleasant relations. 

“Remember, the customer is not 
an interruption of your work—he is 
the purpose of it. You are not doing 
him a favor in serving him—he is 
doing you the favor by giving you 
the opportunity to do so. 

“Give your customer attention— 
when he talks listen to him with 
your whole heart and soul. 

“Be tolerant . . . considerate of 
the beliefs of your customers and 
their right to those beliefs even 
though they may conflict with 
yours.” 

“Remember that the customer is, 
with very few exceptions, a pretty 
nice sort of person—that if we treat 
him with friendly courtesy—if we 
make him feel he is important to 
us and that we are happy to see 
him—if we take a sincere interest 
in his wants—then we will earn 
the reputation of being a friendly 
bank interested in the welfare of 
our patrons. We will not be human 
adding machines but human beings 
our customers will be glad to call 
on. 

“Each one of us must be friendly, 
thoughtful, tactful and careful that 
we are not the ‘sour apple’ that 
spoils the good everyone else may 
do.” 
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More Food Without 
Speculative Expansion 


Knowing that the author had conducted suc- 
cessful experiments to increase livestock 
production, and knowing that loan officers 
have had difficulty in deciding on the advis- 
ability of lending money for the purchase of 
livestock at inflated values, the Editors 
asked Mr. Powell to give some ideas which 
loan officers may pass on to the farmers. 


By E. B. POWELL 


Manager, Purina Experimental Farm, Gray Summit, Mo. 


UR national war aims are cen- 

tered in the desperately ur- 
gent word “More!” More of every- 
thing is the cry. When it comes to 
food, the goal is about 30% more 
than last year’s record-breaking 
farm output. 

There is a way to get that in- 
creased production without specu- 
lative expansion—without adding 
one extra cow, sow, breeder hen, 
or farm building. We believe we 
can produce all the food we need, 
if we take better care of the farm 
stock and facilities we now have. 
Such a program, we know, has a 
special appeal to bankers who are 
interested in safeguarding their 
communities against the dangers of 
wartime over-expansion. 

Let’s apply some research results 
to this food production problem and 
get the right answer, for such re- 
sults can have a definite bearing on 
the farm loan policies of bankers. 

Uncle Sam is asking for three 
billion pounds of extra pork in 
1943. This calls for fifteen million 
extra 200-pound hogs, or 1144 more 
market hogs from each of the 12 
million brood sows which constitute 
our normal brood sow population. 
If just one-third of our present 
sows would send to market. only 
two extra hogs per litter, twice .a 
year, it would supply our three 
billion extra pounds of pork with- 
out a trace of speculative expan- 
sion. 

For three years, our Experi- 
mental Farm at Gray Summit has 
sent an annual average of 1714 hogs 
to market for every sow and gilt 
kept for farrowing. This is on the 
basis of 100 or more litters far- 
rowed twice yearly, and exceeds 
the U. S. average by well over two 
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pigs per litter. These extra pigs 
were saved through good manage- 
ment, sanitation, and feeding. Our 
food goals can thus be reached 
without any increase in brood sow 
herds. 

The saving of feed and pigs by 
careful sanitation alone could easily 
provide all the extra pork needed 
this year, for much potential pork 
is destroyed by parasites. To quote 
Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, pathologist: 

“It is estimated that pigs harbor- 
ing large roundworms (Ascarids) 
require 40% more feed to make the 
same market weight as pigs which 
are parasite-free. Figuring conserv- 
atively, an additional 20% in body 
weight made possible by efficient, 
safe treatment should result in the 
production of 3,400,000,000 pounds 
of extra pork through more efficient 


feed utilization. This amount of 
pork at current market prices would 
mean a saving of $442,000,000.” 

Looking at the problem from an- 
other angle, and still quoting Dr. 
Lubbehusen: 

“Reports from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that 
approximately 35% of the pigs far- 
rowed fail to survive weaning at 
eight weeks. Although figures vary, 
it is generally conceded that, of 
every five pigs which die during the 
nursing period, four never reach 
the age of two weeks—in fact, 
three seldom survive beyond the 
third or fourth day. 

“If by reducing disease losses and 
improving certain management, 
sanitation and feeding practices, we 
can accomplish even a modest goal 
of reducing by half the baby pig 
losses for the first two weeks, the 
entire increase in pork production 
can be met. Rather than increase 
the number of breeding animals or 
extending our capital investment in 
breeders, houses, or equipment, 
let’s do a better job of saving those 
pigs which are farrowed!” 


Uncle Sam asks for two billion 
pounds extra milk. If only 40% of 
the heifer calves that are normally 
raised each year would be grown on 
a dry feed program and thus save 
1,500 pounds of milk each, this 
needed extra two billion pounds 
would be supplied. Or, if only 10% 
of our 26 million dairy cows were 
fed and handled during the dry 
period to put on 50 pounds of extra 
condition, this alone would increase 
our milk supply by the needed two 
billion pounds. By applying either 

(Continued on page 319) 





Food Goals And How They Can Be Met 


The Goal 
1. Three billion extra pounds 
of pork, which will require fif- 
teen million more 200-pound 
hogs. 


2. Two billion extra pounds of 
milk. 


3. Eight hundred eighty-two 
million extra pounds of chicken 
meat. 


4. Seventy-five million extra 
pounds of turkey meat. 


The Method 

1. (a) Careful sanitation to pre- 
vent infection with large round- 
worms which make hogs eat 
40% more feed to reach market 
weight. 

(b) Reduce by 50% the loss of 
baby pigs. 

2. Feed 40% of heifer calves 
on dry feed and save the milk 
for human use. 

(b) Feed dry cows to put on 50 
pounds of extra condition. 

3. Feed breeding chickens 
more scientifically and enough 
more eggs will hatch to give the 
added meat. 

4. Proper care and feeding of 
turkey hens will give the in- 
creased production. 
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265 Tested Ideas 


Published Since January 1, 1943 


A number of banks have used previous summaries like the one 
published here as a basis for meetings of an operating committee. 
We hope that this list may be equally helpful to many other 
banks seeking ideas with which to improve policies and systems. 


Accounting 


Sixteen Clearing Houses Have Changed 
Bules On Return 
On page 108, March, 1943 issue 


BENEFITS FROM RETURNING DIS- 
HONORED ITEMS THE 
NEXT DAY 


1. Delayed posting is facilitated, and 
its complete benefits experienced. 


2. Rush work and its accompanying 
errors is eliminated. 


3. The necessity of calling tellers to 
inquire if a deposit has been made 
which will prevent an impending over- 
draft is obviated. 


4. Clerical work is greatly simplified. 


5. Costs are reduced, because fewer 
bookkeepers are needed. 


6. New employees can learn the rou- 
tine more quickly. 


CLEARING HOUSES WHICH HAVE 
CHANGED THEIR RULES 


1. The following clearing houses al- 
low the return of all checks, regardless 
of size the following day: 

Savannah, Georgia 
Tacoma, Washington 
Buffalo, New York 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Newark, New Jersey 


. The following clearing houses al- 
the return of all checks under $500 
following day: 

Seattle, Washington 
New York, New York 
Atlanta, Georgia 

San Antonio, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington 


. The following clearing houses al- 
low the return of all checks the follow- 
ing day only to outlying banks, that is, 
those outside of a ten-mile radius from 
downtown district: 

San Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California 
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Customers and Bank Benefit By Machine 
Accounting At Windows 
On page 201, May, 1943 issue 


EIGHT FEATURES OF THIS 
MECHANIZED SYSTEM 


1. Commercial pass books have been 
eliminated by the teller’s machine which 
verifies the customer’s total and issues 
a printed receipt for the deposit. 

2. Savings are posted at the window 
and the depositor’s pass book is 
brought up-to-date at the same operation 
that posts his ledger card. 

3. Note payments are posted at the 
window and the receipt and liability 
ledger records are made at one opera- 
tion. 

4. These machines provide totals for 
the general ledger. 

5. The savings posting machine is 
used also on Christmas Club accounts, 
C.D.’s and Series E War Bonds. 

6. A central proof machine has re- 
duced the work one-third on proving, 
distributing, and the writing of cash 
letters. 

7. Every item for the day goes 
through the proof machine and tellers 


How The 265 Ideas 
Are Divided 


Accounting 


Administration and 
Management 


Audits 


Operation 
Personnel 
Public Relations 
Ration Banking 
Reducing Protest 


are provided with totals against which 
they balance their cash. 

8. Cash letters are photographed with 
a Recordak. 


Proving Methods Reviewed 
On page 152, April, 1948 iseue 


WHAT THE NCR MACHINE DOES 

1. Deposit items are listed. 

2. Items are sorted into 20 classifica- 
tions. 

3. Deposit tickets are proved. 

4. The proof is printed on the ticket 
by the machine. 

5. Cash letters are proved. 

6. Errors are corrected at once by the 
operator. 

7. All items are endorsed. 


TYPES OF MACHINES USED FOR 
RAPID PROVING 


1. Adding machines. 

2. Electric calculators. 

3. N.C.R. proof machines. 
4. ILB.M. proof machines. 


ADDITIONAL WORK PRODUCED 
AUTOMATICALLY BY IL.B.M. 
PROOF MACHINES 


1. Checks are listed according to dis- 
tribution. 

2. Checks are distributed 
many as 24 classifications. 

3. Controls for the bookkeepers can 
be set up. 

4. Lists can be made for transit let- 
ters. 

5. Checks are endorsed. 

6. Totals for the general books can be 
set up. 

7. An item count is provided for use 
in analyzing the work of individuals 
and of the department. 


into as 


Wires On Returned Items Often 


Unnecessary 
On page 8, January, 1943 issue 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY READERS 
REGARDING WIRING ADVICE 
ON DISHONORED CHECKS 


1. Why not change the general rules 
to require the wiring of advice only 
when specifically instructed by the first 
endorsing bank. Each bank could use a 
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IRECIOUS weeks in these “Miracles of Swift Repair” may 

be saved by Recordak—which you, as bankers, helped 
pioneer and perfect. 

These savings are made possible by Recordak’s photo- 
graphic accuracy, photographic completeness, photographic 
speed in reproduction, and photographic reduction to a 
fraction of the bulk of the original drawings. 

All these advantages are familiar to the thousands of 
banking institutions who find Recordak Photographic 
Accounting Systems invaluable today in maintaining high 
levels of economy and efficiency in the face of difficult 
wartime conditions. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





MIRACLES N 


aided by Kodalk’s 
Recordak System 


Ox NAVY “came back” after Pearl 
Harbor to fight again—and again. 
The Nation’s life depended on mira- 
cles of repair... 


A set of blueprints for a destroyer 
covers a quarter of an acre, and may 
be filed in Washington—yet quick 
reference to these plans and specifi- 
cations on the spot is essential to a 
workmanlike repair job. 


After the hell of Pearl Harbor, the 
Navy isn’t waiting for tons of blue- 
prints to be shipped. Little rolls of 
35-mm. microfilm can cut priceless 
weeks from the time required to send 
a battered ship back into action. 

Through Kodak’s Micro-File 
Recordak System—the photographic 
method behind V...-Mail—the Navy 
condenses, on microfilm, the bulky 
original plans. These can be flown 
halfway around the world within 
hours .. . or are already on hand at 
distant repair bases. 

This is only one of many instances 
where Recordak is incr yng the ef- 
fectiveness of America’s war effort. 


“Ration banking,” wav maps 


Recordak was originat€ to duplicate, 
on microfilm, every check cleared 
through a bank—safeguarding depos- 
itors, and simplifying banking. It was 


Above—Fantastic patterns of flame as the 
magazine exploded on the destroyer 
Shaw at Pearl Harbor. End of the Shaw? 


Right—This is the same Shaw. She was 
floated ... repaired in San Francisco. 


revolutionary, but no one could have 
foreseen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become 
as essential ag money. They are turned 
in by your dealer to his bank. The 
larger banks—90% of them—have 
Recordak machines, which photo- 
graph the record of their ration trans- 
actions with dealers and wholesalers. 


Our fighting forces, in new offen- 
sives, carry Recordak duplicates of 
available maps and photographs of 
the region. 

In Selective Service, Recordak 
made error-proof copies of each of 
the 9,000 numbers—critical in the 
lives of 17,000,000 young Americans 
—as they were drawn. 


Your food rationing problems? Think 
of the bookkeeping job that your dealer, 
his bank, wholesalers, and the Govern- 
ment must do to keep their records 
straight! At the bank Recordak does 
much of this work—tirelessly, without 
a chance of error. 


Official U.S. Navy 
_ Photographs 


' 
: 7 


In our war industries, engineering 
drawings and shop orders that could 
occupy acres are reduced by Recordak 
to “capsule” size. 


Your Social Security records and 
your War Bond purchases are micro- 


filmed by Recordak. 
The U. S. Census — going back to 


1790—is now in this condensed, 
time-proof form. 

In its greatest crisis, civilization has 
found a way to preserve its “heart” 
as well as its “hard business head.” 
You realize this as you read the 
V--+=Mail letter of your boy—his 
own writing, flown to you on a thumb- 
nail bit of film halfway around the 
world . .. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress 


th rough Photography 





rubber stamp reading, ‘‘Wire non-pay- 
ment 90-1363.’’ The transit number tells 
the one bank to which wire is to be 
sent. 

2. The size of the item should make 
no difference—the reason for wiring 
should be the controlling factor and the 
first endorsing bank is the one to which 
that reason is likely to be known. 

3. In view of the fact that fraudulent 
checks are more likely to be under 
$2,500, wires should be sent on smaller 
rather than larger amounts. 

4. There should be no need to wire on 
items returned for endorsement, dating, 
or technical reasons other than the fear 
of fraud. 

5. With air mail, the time of collec- 
tion has been so reduced that wiring of 
non-payment should be entirely elimi- 
nated unless specifically requested. 

6. The idea of wiring only to the first 
endorsing bank should be extended to 
collection items. 

7. Wires should be sent only in the 
ease of forgery, insufficient funds, or 
stop payment. 


This Journal Sheet Proof Plan Provides 
Analysis Figures 
On page 110, March, 1943 issue 


SIX ADVANTAGES OF THE PROOF 
PLAN OF POSTING 


1. The prelisting of old balances on 
accounts affected was eliminated. 
2. We save checking back 

daily. 

3. We save bringing down balances on 
the statements at the month end. 

4. We save counting the debits on all 
statements. 

5. A debit count is printed as a by- 
product of our posting. 

6. The analysis and float information 
is posted daily as a by-product of post- 
ing with very little additional time of 
the bookkeeper. 


eredits 


WHAT ONE BOOKKEEPER DOES IN 
SIX AND ONE-HALF HOURS 
PER DAY 


1. Handles between 750 and 850 ac- 
counts. 

2. Checks signatures, dates, and en- 
dorsements on about 1,000 checks. 

3. Fine sorts, alphabetically, all deb- 
its and credits on her ledger after they 
are taken from the sorter-graph. 

4. Journalizes and posts between 
1,100 and 1,200 debit and credit items. 

5. Posts float from deposit slips. 

6. Cancels and files all her checks. 


Administration and Management 


A Management Committee Aids 
Efficiency 
On page 58, February, 1943 issue 


WHAT THE MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE DOES 


1. It brings together the thinking and 
experience of both operating and public 
relations officers. 
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2. It provides a means for quick ac- 
tion when needed. 

3. Every policy is regularly consid- 
ered to see if a change will be of benefit. 

4, Every form is studied by a sub- 
committee before reprinting to see 
whether it may be made smaller, may 
be improved, or may be eliminated. 

5. Every operation is examined by a 
sub-committee periodically to determine 
whether it may be combined with some 
other operation, improved, or elimi- 
nated. 

6. Every source of income is reported 
and if the trend is downward, plans for 
reviving it are discussed. 


Audits 


Automatic Audit For Drafts, Cashier’s 


Checks, Bank Money Orders 
On page 10, January, 1943 issue 


THE DRAFT ROUTINE WHICH 
SAVES TIME FOR CUSTOMERS 
AND TELLER 


1. The name of the payee is written 
on a typewriter. 

2. The amount is cut into the check 
by an electric check writer. 

3. The draft is signed by a check- 
signing machine which records the num- 
ber of checks signed and cannot be 
changed without the auditor’s key. 


Delayed Return Of Dishonored 
Items 


90 Clearing Houses Now Return Checks 
The Next Day 
On page 197, May, 1943 issue 


CLEARING HOUSES NOW CONSID- 
ERING A CHANGE OF RULE 


. Chicago, Tl. 

. Duluth, Minn. 

. Emporia, Kans. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Ogden, Utah. 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 

. Pubelo, Colo. 

. Richmond, Va. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. South Bend, Ind. 

. Terre Haute, Ind. 

. Toledo, Ohio. 

. Watertown, Wis. 

. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CONIA WD 


UNIFORM NEGOTIABLE IN- 
STRUMENTS ACT SAYS ‘‘THE 
FOLLOWING DAY’’ 


1. If the last endorser is in the same 
city, notice may be given the following 
day. 

2. If the notice is sent by mail to an 
endorser in the same city, it must be 
deposited in the postoffice in time to 
reach him on the day following. 

3. If the last endorser is in a different 
city, the noiice must be deposited in the 
postoffice in time to go by mail the fol- 
lowing day, or if there is no mail at a 
eonvenient hour on that day, by the 
next mail thereafter. 


Too Many Dishonored Items 
On page 156, April, 1943 issue j 


WHAT SOME BANKS HAVE DONE 
TO REDUCE DISHONORED 
CHECKS 


1. A fee is charged for each check 
that overdraws an account. 

2. A customer is mailed a letter warn- 
ing him that overdrafts are against the 
law. 

3. After two such letters are mailed to 
the same customer he is sent a draft for 
any current balance and is informed 
that his account has been closed. 

4. In some banks, the policy is to call 
in the customer and inform him that 
no further overdrafts can be tolerated. 

5. Tellers are cautioned to take plenty 
of time to examine each check to make 
sure that signature and endorsement are 
correct and that the item is a legal 
check and not the voucher part of a 
check. 

6. Customers are educated as to the 
proper endorsement of checks. 


Handling War Bonds 


Bond Redemption Form Is Complete 
And Saves Time 
On page 174, April, 1943 issue 


THIS FORM PROVIDES 


1. A letter to the Federal Reserve 
Bank transmitting the bonds for han- 
dling. This part is 8% x 11 inches de- 
signed to fit the Federal Reserve’s files. 
It provides for that bank’s routine en- 
tries and approvals needed for the re- 
demption check. 

2. An owner’s non-negotiable receipt. 

3. A temporary register for the sur- 
rendering bank’s records which serves 
as a tickler or follow-up. 

4. When signed and returned by the 
Federal Reserve Bank—a permanent 
redemption register for the bank. 


How We Reduced The Cost of Handling 


Payroll Savings 
On page 254, June, 1943 issue 


SIX BENEFITS FROM THIS 
MECHANIZED SYSTEM 


1. Overhead was reduced over 50%. 

2. Bonds are issued in a fraction of 
the time formerly required. 

3. Bond records are more neat and 
accurate than before. 

4. Bond spoilage is eliminated. 

5. Employer and employee are given 
better service by the bank. 

6. More complete information about 
each transaction is provided than by the 
old system. 


Loans 


Loan Opportunities On Livestock Farms 
On page 122, March, 1948 issue 


FIVE POINTS IN THIS LOAN- 
SEEKING PROGRAM 


1. The Government has asked that 
production of livestock be increased 
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SERVING OUR FIGHTING MEN. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Women’s Aid 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
USO lounge in Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Railroad provides Station Canteens, Lounges 


or Special Facilities for Service Men in many Cities 


Railroad stations these wartime days are 
crowded with men from all branches of 
the service. Some going to induction 
centers, some to advanced training camps, 
some to global fronts, some home on 
well-earned furloughs. 


No matter how brief their stay is, the 
railroads want them to feel ‘‘at home.” 


So in a number of stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, service men are wel- 
comed to canteens, lounges and other 
facilities especially for them. At Union 
Stations, the Pennsylvania joins with 
other railroads in offering service men 
these facilities. 


Here the service men may relax, write, eat, 


e 32,649 in the Armed Forces 
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refresh themselves, chat, play games... 
and, at a few, even sleeping quarters are 
provided. More than 6,000,000 men in 
uniform have been entertained or assisted 
in these centers since Pearl Harbor. 


The facilities are operated by the USO 
(including the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
the YMCA, the Salvation Army), the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the American Legion or other local 
patriotic organizations. 


With the splendid cooperation of these 
worthy groups, who give so generously 
of their time and money—the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will continue to make 
things as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible for the boys serving our Country. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


: PENNSY LVANIA RAILROAD ( nop 


a a 


vy 30 have given their lives for their country 


Special Facilities for 
Service Men at Stations 
in these cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Station, 30th Street 
B Street Station 
*North Philadelphia 


WILMINGTON 
*BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
YORK (Penna.) 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBSURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
DENNISON (Ohio) 
LIMA (Ohio) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
TERRE HAUTE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
* Authorized 





from 2% to 32% in 1943 above 1942. 

2. It will be the smaller operator who 
is most likely to be equipped to make 
such an increase. 

3. He will need financing at the bank. 

4, All livestock feeders will be able 
to inerease production by improved 
feeding in which they add proteins to 
their home-grown feeds. 

5. Conversations between the banker 
and feed dealer are likely to result in 
some new loans for the bank. 


Accounts Receivable Loans Employ 
Surplus Funds 
On page 160, April, 1943 issue 


THE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN 
HANDLING AN ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE LOAW 


1. The loan is solicited. 

2. The customer supplies an alphabet- 
ical list of the accounts to be pledged. 

3. The borrower signs an assignment 
attached to the list. 

4. The borrower stamps each pledged 
account on his books with a notation 
which states that it is pledged to the 
bank. 

5. The borrower delivers to the bank, 
duplicate invoices to show that the 
goods have been shipped, with evidence 
of shipment attached. 

6. A bank auditor examines the bor- 
rower’s books once a month to guard 
against oversights or errors. 

7. As remittances are received from 
customers, the borrower delivers the 
actual checks to the bank and eredit is 
given in a special account, which is not 
applied to the loan until the note ma- 
tures. 


Explore For Loans 
On page 166, April, 1943 issue 


FIVE PROFITABLE LOAN 
EXPERIENCES 


1. A substantial loan helpéd modern- 
ize a manufacturing plant. 

2. A collection plan and a loan en- 
abled a merchant to buy his deceased 
partner’s share in the business. 

3. A loan started a young man in the 
coal business. 

4. An advertisement and a 
brought the bank several loans. 

5. Retailers were enabled to discount 
their bills by the use of bank loans. 


speech 


How To Lend On Insurance Premiums 
On page 112, March, 1943 issue 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


1. Tell each insurance company in- 
volved that the premium is being fi- 
nanced—giving the name of insured and 
of agent, policy number, amount of full 
premium, term of policy, effective and 
expiration dates. 

2. Pay full premium direct to com- 
pany or—45 days after date note—to 
the agent. 

3. Make sure that note and assign- 
ment are properly executed in legally- 
correct wording. 
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4. Collect from insured at least the 
short rate earned premium up to the due 
date of first installment plus earned in- 
terest. 

5. Make sure there is at all times suf- 
ficient unexpired premium value, plus 
earned interest, in event of default re- 
quiring cancellation of policies. 

6. Do not finance audit premiums 
without written approval of the com- 
pany involved. 

7. Require insurance of unearned pre- 
mium, where amount of mortgage ex- 
ceeds amount of insurance. 


How New Loans Are Found 
On page 106, March, 1943 issue 


WHAT THE FIVE LOANS 
WERE FOR 


1. To enable home owners to buy coal 
in advance at a reduced rate. 

2. To enable a normal school student 
to complete her education. 

3. To enable a dairyman to buy five 
cows. : 

4. To enable a lumber dealer to turn 
some of his book accounts into cash. 

5. To enable a eustomer to buy a 
school bus with which to earn a living. 


Six Ideas For New Loans 
On page 264, June, 1943 issue 


SIX REASONS FOR LOANS 
REPORTED HERE 


1. To make a six-months payment on 
a mortgage. 

2. To help pay for a steam power 
plant for a mill. 

3. To pay for limestone needed by 
farmers. 

4. To buy pure bred calves for boys 
and girls. 

5. To pay for dump trucks needed by 
a local contractor. 

6. To take up farmers’ notes held by 
a cattle buyer. 


New Business 


No-Minimum-Balance Accounts Increase 
In Popularity 
On page 101, March, 1943 issue 


SEVEN FEATURES FAVORING 
PRE-PAID SERVICE 


1. The no-minimum-balance account 
has opened up an entirely new field of 
bank customers. 

2. It is generally easier to sell the 
pay-as-you-go idea than it is to sell an 
analysis charge. 

3. This bank collects its fee in ad- 
vance. It sells a book of twenty checks 
for $1.50. 

4. The depositor’s name is printed on 
every check, which lends prestige to this 
type of account. 

5. This bank now has more no-min- 
imum-balance accounts than _ regular 
checking accounts, although the number 
of regular checking accounts has’ been 
inereasing. 

6. This bank sells many of its other 
services to those who buy its no-min- 
imum-balance service. 


7. This is an opportune time to sell 
this prepaid service. 


Operation 


Eleven Suggestions For Improving 
Operating Technique 


On page 60, February, 1943 iseue 


THE ELEVEN SUGGESTIONS 


1. Keep the work ‘‘stacked up’’ and 
waiting for the clerks. 

2. Do not handle items any more than 
is absolutely essential. 

3. Consolidate double operations wher 
ever possible. 

4. Make the staff mobile and flexible. 

5. Analyze the errors which occur in 
your bank. 

6. Bank clerks should be trained to 
mark up ‘‘bad items.’’ 

7. Don’t rely too much on the experi 
ence of other persons. 

8. Eliminate all telegrams which a 
little study will show to be unnecessary. 

9. Read the bank magazines for ideas 
on economy. 

10. Eliminate expensive services. 

11. Make service charges adequate. 


Personnel 


Bank Personnel Work Under Wartime 
Conditions 


II. How Tests Are Used 
On page 13, January, 1943 issue 


SIX POINTS ON USING 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


1, Clerical work requires verbal and 
mathematical reasoning ability. 

2. In smaller banks, it would not pay 
to use tests which measure these two 
abilities separately; the common intel- 
ligence test includes problems involving 
both verbal and mathematical reasoning. 

3. People called ‘‘Plodders’’ often do 
better than others on routine jobs in 
which the same thing is done over and 
over. 

4. Tests may be regarded as a substi- 
tute for a trial period. 

5. Two hours of testing can take the 
place of a three-months trial. 

6. Before adopting a test, it is wise 
to consult a psychologist at a college. 


Bank Personnel Work Under Wartime 
Conditions 
III. Personnel Policies 
On page 61, February, 1943 issue 


FIVE POINTS IN SELECTING, PRO 
MOTING, AND DISMISSING 
EMPLOYEES 


1. Those who are to supervise other 
people should be those who like to deal 
with other people. 

2. Before a person selected by the 
Personnel Department is hired, he is in- 
terviewed by the head of the depart- 
ment in which he is to work. 

3. References are not depended upon 
and are little used. 

4. The personnel records are referred 
to when a promotion is to made, for the 
new position may require different abil- 


(Continued on page 321) 
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I've taken over a MAN’S job, now- 


He was a good bank man—now he’s a good soldier. But the job he left behind 
must go on and I’fl do it, gladly. Now I need the very best tools to do the job well 
—and that means, of course, a copy of the latest RAND MSNALLY BANKERS 
DIRECTORY. It has ALL the information, 100% accurate and compiled so I can 
put my finger instantly on the facts I want. Help me make a success of the man- 
sized job I’ve tackled—order a copy of the latest BLUE BOOK for me—today. 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANKERS faae:| DIRECTORY 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS q 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 11, N. Y. 
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REGISTERED WAR BONDS LEFT FOR SAFE KEEPING 


REGISTER 


DEPOSITOR'S 
SIGNATURE 


= THIS IS A NON-NEGOTIABLE RECEIPT 


RECEIVED FRO! 
ADDRE! 


Securities herein described will be returned 
jal representative, upon properly executing 
DEPOSITOR AGREES TO PAY THE BA 


NON-NEGOTIABLE 
SAFEKEEPING RECEIPT 


THE POLLOWING DESCRIBED REGISTERED U. 8. BONDS, SERIES.____. POR SAFEKEEPING, SUBJECT TO THE 
RULES OF THIS BANK GOVERNING SUCH DEPOSITS. 


of this receipt in person by owner herein named, or by his or ber 
same 


PER YEAR POR THIS SERVICE. 


National Bank of Hillsboro, 
Mittebere, Oregon 


4 
Cee ee diedasaadttiotiticted tient tatiacidenntand 
. 


Two Forms Supply 
Safekeeping Records 


The storage of bonds for customers is simplified by 
filing them unfolded in a vertical letter file. The bank’s 
records are complete in two forms and are authenti- 
cated by the customer whenever a withdrawal is made. 


IKE most banks throughout the 
United States we have had no 
safe deposit boxes to rent for sev- 
eral months. Although we have 
some available space in our vault 
for additional boxes, it has been 
impossible to purchase any second- 
hand nests. All bankers are con- 
versant with the fact that the gov- 
ernment has prevented the manu- 
facture of new boxes for some time 
past. 

The lack of safety deposit boxes 
for rent brought us face to face 
with a problem. The purchasers of 
War Savings Bonds had no safe 
place to store them. Frequently, 
our customers reported that they 
had lost some bonds, or had them 


stolen, or worse yet, that they had © 


been destroyed by fire. 

At first, when we ran out of 
available safety deposit boxes, we 
decided that it would be best not 
to accept the bonds for safekeeping. 
The problem finally became so 
acute that we decided that some 
action must be taken, so our man- 
agement committee determined to 
accept Series E, F, and G bonds for 
safekeeping on a fee basis. The 
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charge to be 25 cents per bond per 
year, or any fraction thereof, in 
case the securities were withdrawn 
before the year was up. 

The next situation confronting us 
was to devise a system which 
would provide the maximum safety 
with a minimum of forms and de- 


Valuable Features Of 
This Plan 


1. A non-negotiable receipt is 
issued to the owner of the bonds 
and a carbon copy is kept by 
the bank. 


2. A safekeeping register is 
set up for each account and the 
customer affixes his signature 
to it. 


3. When bonds are with- 
drawn, the customer signs the 
register again to certify the cor- 
rectness of the account. 

4. The bonds are stored al- 
phabetically in a vertical letter 
file in the money transit vault. 


DEPOSITOR'S SIGNATURE OPPOSITE BOND 
CERTIFIES ACCOUNT CORRECT TO DATE 
AND CONSTITUTES RECEIPT IN CASE OF 


By A. H. ABTS 


Asst. Cashier, The Commercial National Bank, 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


tail involved. We conferred with 
our printer and worked out forms 
A and B. Form A is a non-nego- 
tiable receipt made in duplicate; 
the original being handed to the 
customer while the duplicate is re- 
tained by the bank. 

At the close of business each 
day, one of our bookkeepers enters 
all the bonds accepted for safe- 
keeping on form B, which is a rec- 
ord of the total number of bonds 
held at all times for each customer. 
In this way, a glance at a cus- 
tomer’s account discloses the total 
maturity value of bonds we are 
holding for his account. 

At the time the initial deposit is 
made we have the customer sign 
his name on form B so that we can 
compare his or her signature at the 
time withdrawals are made. The 
customer signs on form B for all 
bonds withdrawn, so that we will 
have the necessary receipt and also 
a verification of the account to that 
date. Form B also provides us with 
a record of safekeeping charges 
paid or due from the customer. 

We store the bonds left with us 
for safekeeping in a metal, legal- 
size file in our money vault. The 
securities are filed alphabetically in 
a vertical position in accordance 
with the surname of the depositor. 
In case more than one bond is de- 
posited by any customer, a clip is 
attached to the bonds of that par- 
ticular customer in order that they 
will be combined. 

Once each month our auditor 
checks the bonds held in safekeep- 
ing against the Bond Safekeeping 
Liability Ledger or Form B, 

We are pleased with the results 
of the installation. Our customers 
are satisfied with the service and 
the fees charged. In addition, our 
earnings will be increased by the 
additional source of income. 
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More Food Without 


Speculative Expansion 
(Continued from page 310) 


of the above methods, or a combi- 
nation of the two, all the required 
extra milk can be produced without 
speculative expansion, or increase 
in cows. 

America asks for 882 million 
pounds extra chicken meat. The 
average hatcheryman secures not 
more than 60 to 65% chicks per 
100 eggs incubated. Eggs from 
well-fed breeders can easily be de- 
pended upon to produce from 80 to 
85 chicks per 100 eggs incubated. 
Twenty extra chicks per 100 eggs 
set in the U. S. this season would, 
by the time these extra chicks are 
12 weeks old, supply all the needed 
882 million pounds of chicken meat 
without speculative expansion. 

The United States wants 75 mil- 
lion extra pounds of turkey. If only 
5% of the turkey breeder hens in 
the U. S. produced eggs in the 
quantities produced by our breed- 
ing flock, the extra turkeys result 
ing would supply the 75 million ex- 
tra pounds. 

All these demands can be met by 
non-speculative expansion which 
will require no extra buildings and 
equipment, no additional cows, 
sows, or hens, but just a more effi- 
cient utilization of those we now 
have, through a better feeding, 
sanitation, and management pro- 
gram. This is the swiftest, easiest, 
and least costly way of reaching 
our wartime food goals. 


Service Charges Benefit 
Wisconsin Banks 


(Continued from page 294) 


nearly conforms to the rate paid 
on interest-bearing deposits. Also, 
by the use of the minimum balance, 
we are not paying for accounts on 
the basis of widely fluctuating bal- 
ances, which after all, are of no 
particular value, The net result has 
been an increase in our service 
charge revenue of approximately 
60% and the number of complaints 
has been nominal.”—A Monroe 
banker. 


“There were several reasons for 
making the change, among them 
being to simplify the work to save 
clerical time, to treat all accounts 
uniformly with a service charge 
schedule more easily understood by 
the customer, and to moderately in- 
crease the service charge income to 
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CorresponvENT BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 
to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 
been inaugurated in 1863. Today 
the Banks and Bankers Division is 
handling a nation-wide business, and 


invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
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partially offset our increased oper- 
ating expenses.”_—An Evansville 
banker. 

“A bank cannot loan or invest 
the high or average balance of an 
account in any month. During the 
month, the customer has drawn 
down his high and his average bal- 
ance, leaving only a low balance 
for the bank to safely rely upon for 
investment. That is the consensus 
of opinion of the thinking bankers 
of today. Except for one instance, 
I have heard no comment,.”—A 
Birchwood banker. 


“We figured that no account was 
worth more than its low balance 
for the month. The new schedule 
increased our service charges 35 to 
40%.”—A Platteville banker. 

“The big thing to remember rela- 
tive to a service charge is the rate 
of capitalizing balances and wheth- 
er or not the charge should be for 
costs or include a profit the same as 
any other merchant includes when 
he sells his merchandise.’”—A Ma- 
rinette banker. 

Finally, I wish to quote a state- 
ment by John J. Driscoll, Jr., of 
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Philadelphia, which in a few words 
tells the whole story: 

“To my mind, it appears very 
definite that this next year or two 
will show a decided 
service charges collected, even by 
banks which have plugged all their 
leakages up to now; and this will 
be necessary if we are to maintain 
a reasonable earning power, out of 
which we shall have to provide re- 
serves to take care of the con- 
tingencies we may face following 
our successful completion of this 


increase in - 


Bank Promotes Better 
Livestock Returns 


The Central National Bank of 
Greencastle, Indiana, has been pro- 
moting the best interest of farming 
and other business in the commun- 
ity for many years. Its most recent 
and most successful activity was a 
meeting for farmers recently held 
at the state farm, where the agri- 
cultural experts had prepared a 
series of demonstration plots to 
show how better pastures may be 
provided for livestock. 
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One of the local newspapers re- 
porting the meeting said: 

The most successful meeting the 
Central National Bank has spon- 
sored in recent years, in its pro- 
motion of Profit from Pasture, was 
held at the Indiana State Farm Fri- 
day. 

The attendance was unusually 
large, especially for the first ses- 
sions during the forenoon. The 
weather was perfect for the gather- 
ing, and hundreds of farmers inter- 
ested in better pasture for more 
profit from livestock took advan- 
tage of the effort Fred L. O’Hair 
and others are making to promote 
this feature of farming, and at- 
tended the meeting. 

Experts in all phases of pasture 
work were on hand from Purdue 
University for the meeting. Plots 
on the State Farm had been worked 
out over a period of nearly three 
years and these demonstrations 
show what can be done to promote 
better pastures. 

Purdue officials in explaining the 
differences in the various plots vis- 
ited during the morning told what 
fertilizers had been placed on the 
various plots and the difference in 
results as plainly visible. One of 
these demonstration spots was on 
the land which some twenty years 
ago was badly washed and was able 
to grow only a few briars and raise 
rabbits. One speaker said it was not 
many years ago that eight cows 
were kept in 90 acres pasture and 
it only afforded them exercise, try- 
ing to find sufficient grass for food. 
Friday the State Farm had 80 head 
of Holstein cows on this same pas- 
ture and the grass was knee high 
to most of them in practically the 
entire field. Of course the heavy 
rains recently had helped it, but 
the care received and the scientific 
treatment in the form of fertilizer 
for pasture results had made the 
big difference. 

Fred L. O’Hair, president of the 
Central National Bank, said of this 
meeting: “Delegations from 14 
counties throughout the state at- 
tended with their county agents, 
and in addition, we had a number 
of interested people from various 
business concerns who are inter- 
ested in agriculture, as well as farm 
organizations. 

“Our friends have told us many 
times of their interest in these 
meetings. We find it an effective 
way to impress the farm public 
with our understanding and knowl- 
edge of farm problems, and we 
think it about as effective a way to 
meet PCA and FSA competition as 
anything we have tried.” 
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In addition to arranging the 
meeting, the Central National Bank 
provided a luncheon free to those 
who attended. 


265 Tested Ideas 


(Continued from page 316) 


ities than those essential on the first job. 

5. A dismissed employee must go to 
the employment department for his last 
pay check and there he is given an in- 
terview designed to put him in a good 
frame of mind. 


Public Relations 


Let’s Refute Misconceptions 
About Banks 


On page 56, February, 1943 issue 


SOURCES OF SERVICE 
CHARGE INCOME 


1. Minimum balance charge. 

2. Activity charge. 

3. Analysis charge. 

4. Special accounts 
are 10 cents per item). 

5. Collection charges. 

6. Float charge. 

7. N. 8. F. charge. 

8. Commissions on 
dled. 

9. Commission on real estate loans. 

10. Fees on FHA loans. 

11. Personal loan investigational fees. 

12. Travelers checks. 

13. Cashier’s checks. 

14. Note maintenance fees. 

15. Night depository service. 

16. Protest fees. 

17. Exchange charges. 

18. Commissions on the sales of in- 
surance, 

. Bank building rentals. 

20. Trust department fees. 

21. Safekeeping fees. 

22. Overdraft charges. 

23. Vault rentals. 

24. Bank money orders. 

25. Check books sold to customers. 

26. Returned check charge. 

27. Fees for drawing up chattel mort- 
gages, deeds, and bills of sale. 

28. Escrow fees. 

29. Chattel mortgage inspection fees. 

30. Fees for answering credit  in- 
quiries. 

31. Notary fees. 

32. Bond coupon collection fees. 

33. Commissions on sales of foreign 
exchange. 

34. Commissions on steamship tickets. 

35. Rental from real estate owned. 

36. Property management fees. 

37. Fees on drafts. 

38. Fees for farm supervisory service. 


(often charges 


securities han- 


Articles For Your Newspaper 
On page 68, February, 1943 issue 


FOUR TYPES OF HELP PROVIDED 
BY CITY CORRESPONDENT 


1. The vice president of a city bank 
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THE 


FOURTH 


OF JULY 


Within the shadow of Independence 
Hall, and only a short twenty-seven 
years after its historic bell proclaim- 
ed Liberty throughout the land, The 
Philadelphia Bank was organized. 


Through all the years of Prosperity, 
Depression, Panic and War that have 
intervened, this institution has con- 
tinued to serve the Community, the 
State, and the Nation. 


Entrust your business to a Bank 
with a proven record for efficiency 


and service. 


ow 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





helped a country correspondent get a 
war contract for a local manufacturer. 

2. A highly specialized technician 
was secured by the officer of a city 
bank for a chemical laboratory which 
was a customer of one of its corre- 
spondents. 

3. The merchants of a city of 15,000 
wanted a speaker on price control for a 
special meeting. The local bank was able 
to secure such a speaker by correspond- 
ing with its city correspondent. 

4. A professor in a local college 
needed certain statistics to complete a 
compilation he was making. The local 
banker helped him to get information 
through his city correspondent. 





Directors’ Rooms Used For Community 
8 
On page 59, February, 1943 issue 


ORGANIZATIONS REPORTED AS 
USING BANK DIRECTORS’ 
ROOMS 


1. The Scioto Growers Market Com- 
pany. 
2. Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund of the local board of education. 
. Vietory Fund committees. 
. Executive committee of the bank. 
. Employees’ meetings. 
. Local board of school trustees. 
. The Chamber of Commerce. 
. Bank officers’ meetings. 











9. The clearing house association. 

10. Red Cross committee. 

11. Community Chest committee. 

12. Two local farmers’ insurance 
companies. 

13. American Legion committee. 

14. Church committees. 

15. Luncheon club committees. 





















































Ration Banking 


Controls For Ration Banking 
On page 252, June, 1943 issue 
TWELVE FEATURES OF THIS 
RATION BANKING PROCEDURE 


1. One window handles all ration 
banking accounts and nothing else. 

2. This window is open only in the 
morning. 











































































WAR DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 
HELPS HEAL THE 

WOUNDS OF BATTLE 
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TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 











3. The records are posted in the aft- 
ernoon. 

4. Different colors are used for the 
stationery on which records of each 
commodity are kept. This helps to avoid 
errors in posting. 

5. All sheets of one color are to- 
gether so there is little danger of post- 
ing coupons to the wrong ledger sheet. 

6. One customer, therefore, may have 
ledger sheets in several different places. 

7. The grand total of all points is 
computed on a recap control sheet. 

8. A regular carbon roll posting ma- 
chine is used. 

9. The same type of analysis is used 
as is used on dollar accounts. 

10. One sheet serves as a ledger of 
remittances to the Federal Reserve. 

11. Another sheet contains a record of 
certified checks. 

12. A master proof sheet shows the 
records of all transactions, including 
checks, remittances, certificates, stamps, 
deposits, Federal Reserve and certified 
checks. 


Reducing Protest 


Protesting Checks Is A Nuisance With 
No Compensating Income 
On page 247, June, 1943 issue 


CHECKS THAT NEED NOT 
BE PROTESTED 


1, Those drawn and payable in the 
same state. (Inland bills.) 
. Those improperly endorsed. 
. Those not endorsed. 
. Signature missing or incorrect. 
. Post dated. 
. Uncollected funds. 
. Title of account missing. 
. Voucher (not a check). 


THE LAW ALLOWS PROTEST 
ONLY ON CHECKS— 


to 


ON or w& 


1. Returned for non-acceptance (stop 
payment, account closed, account gar- 
nisheed, depositor deceased). 

2. Returned for non-payment (N.S.F., 
no account). 


Savings 
How To Reduce Savings Account 


Activity 
On page 202, May, 1943 issue 


PENALTIES INFLICTED ON EXCES- 
SIVELY ACTIVE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


1, No interest. is credited for any 
month or interest period during which 
there are excessive withdrawals. 

2. A free balance is required on which 


. no interest is paid, and this balance 


varies in different banks from $5 to 
$100, or more. 

3. Charges from 10 to 25 cents for 
withdrawals are made for withdrawals 
over a certain number specified in the 
bank’s contract with the saver. 

4. Some banks penalize excessive 
withdrawals only by refusing to pay 
interest on an account if too many 
withdrawals are made. Others make a 
charge of 50 cents per withdrawal in 
excess of a number of free withdrawals 
allowed. 


5. Some banks charge 50 cents or one 
dollar to a customer who closes his sav- 
ings account within one year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STOP- 
PING LOSSES ON ACTIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


1. Establish a free balance require- 
ment. 

2. Impose activity charges. 

3. Inelude close-out fees in the con- 
tract. 

4. Issue an inexpensive folder instead 
of a passbook, and use it until the ac- 
count exceeds $25 in balance. 

5. Have an officer interview prospec- 
tive savings depositors to determine 
whether a savings account is the service 
needed, or whether some other service 
should be recommended. 


Over-Active Savings Accounts Should 
Be Penalized 
On page 149, April, 1943 issue 


WHAT AN ANALYSIS OF SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS SHOWED 


1. The author’s bank has 3,700 active 
savings accounts, aggregating $1,650,000 
in deposits. 

2. It has 700 dormant accounts, ag- 
gregating $40,000. 

3. Of the 3,700 active accounts, 1,723 
have balances under $100 each, with an 
average balance of $25, and a total dol- 
lar amount of $43,512. 

4. A total of 47% of all accounts is 
represented by 2.6% of the amount of 
the money on deposit. 

5. But more important, 54% of the 
withdrawal activity and 54% of the de- 
posit activity’ is in those accounts with 
less than a hundred dollars in balance. 

6. Savings accounts with balances 
less than $50 number 1,516, or 41%. The 
dollar total is only $19,716, or 1.2%. 


THE RAPID TURNOVER 
IN ACCOUNTS 


1. In 1940, 1,021. accounts were opened 
and 714 of those were closed before 
December 31, 1942. 

2. In 1939, 1,157 new savings ac- 
counts were opened, and by December 
31, 1942, 900, or 78% had been closed. 

3. Forty-five percent of new accounts 
opened in 1941 were closed by December 
31, 1942. 

4. Twenty-three percent of new 1942 
accounts were closed by December 31, 
1942. 


Trusts 


We Safekeep Wills 
On page 172, April, 1943 issue 


FIVE STEPS IN SAFEKEEPING 
WILLS 


1. Wills are accepted for safekeeping 
without charge. 

2. They are filed in the bank’s secur- 
ity vault. 

3. A receipt is given the testator. 

4. A copy of the receipt is attached te 
the will. 

5. A ecard identifying the will is filed 
in a card index. 
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ANSWERS 10 BANKERS MONTHLY QUIZ NO. 2 | 
(The questions were given on page 295) | 





1. a—Paragraph six of the nego- 
tiable instrument act says: “The 
validity and negotiable character 
of an instrument are not affected 
by the fact that it is not dated. 


2. c—In addition to serving in- 
surance companies in the study of 
statistical tables and the making 
of rates, actuaries nowadays often 
work out pension plans for large 
organizations and schools. 


3. b—The American Institute of 
Banking is a section of ABA, the 
American Bankers Association, but 
it is not necessary to join ABA in 
order to study in the AIB courses. 
Neither is it necessary for the stu- 
dent’s bank to be a member of ABA 
in order to study in an AIB class. 
However, different city chapters 
have different rules of eligibility, 
and there are some slight varia- 
tions from the general rule. 


4. e—Examiners representing 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
are the only ones who examine: the 
national banks. The Federal Re- 
serve System and the FDIC accept 
the examination of the national 
bank examiners. However, state 
banks that are members of FDIC, 
but not members of the Federal 
Reserve System, are examined by 
examiners of the FDIC. If they are 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System they are examined by ex- 
aminers representing the Federal 
Reserve Board. Therefore, state 
banks that are either members of 
the FDIC or the Federal Reserve 
System, are examined by two sets 
of examiners. However, no one set 
of examiners examine both state 
and national banks. 


5. b—The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act says that an instrument 
is payable on demand where it is 
expressed to be payable on de- 
mand, or on sight, or on presenta- 
tion, or in which no time for pay- 
ment is expressed. Most checks, 
therefore, are payable on demand, 
because no time limitation is ex- 
pressed. An instrument payable on 
demand may be presented for pay- 
ment just as soon as it has been 
signed, or on the next day or at any 
time thereafter. 


6. d—It is common practice for 
the board of directors of all banks 
to elect all officers. The president 
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may recommend an employee to 
officership, but the board of direc- 
tors must elect him before he be- 
comes an officer. 


7. a—The board of directors 
represents the actual management 
and responsibility of the bank. If 
a false statement is issued in the 
name of the bank, the board of 
directors must be responsible for it. 


8. a—The savings window post- 
ing machine is so designed that the 
customer’s withdrawal and new 
balance are printed by the machine 
on a ledger card and on the cus- 
tomer’s savings passbook at the 
same time. Therefore, there can be 
no difference between the bank’s 
record and the customer’s record of 
the account. 


9. c—While it is common prac- 
tice to indicate on a note where it 
is to be paid, it is negotiable if this 
is omitted. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act says that “to be nego- 
tiable, an instrument must conform 
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A Sound, Popular 
SHORT TERM INVESTMENT 
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Consolidated collateral trust debentures of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks are joint and 
several obligations of these banks, established 
under an Act of Congress twenty years ago. 


The Debentures are legal investment for trust funds, insur- 
ance companies and savings banks in New York and other 
States. They are eligible to secure all fiduciary, trust and 
public funds, including war loan deposit accounts, under 
authority or control of officers of the United States. They 
are approved security for deposits of postal savings funds. 


Maturities to six months may be purchased by the Federal 
reserve banks and are acceptable by them as collateral 
for fifteen day loans to member banks. Denominations of 
$5,000, $10,000, $50,000, $100,000, maturing in three to 
twelve months, are offered periodically through recog- 
nized dealers and dealer banks at current market rates. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE,KY. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York 








Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








to the following requirements. It 
must be in writing and signed by 
the maker and drawer; it must 
contain an unconditional promise 
or order to pay a certain sum in 
money. It must be payable on de- 
mand, or at a fixed and determi- 
nable future time. It must be pay- 
able to order, or to bearer, and 
where the instrument is addressed 
to a drawee, he must be named or 
otherwise indicated therein with 
reasonable certainty.” 

If a note were offered to a bank 
and the bank wanted to decide on 
its negotiability, and if no place 
of payment was indicated, the bank 
would then need to be sure that it 
knew where the signer of the note 
could be found when the note be- 
came due. In other words, the ac- 
cepter of a negotiable instrument 


wants to know where he can find - 


the drawer of a note or the drawee 
of a check or draft from whom he 
must collect. 


10. a, b, and d—The compart- 
ments in the NCR proof machine 
are located at the side and above 
the machine itself, and the opera- 
tor sorts the checks into these com- 
partments by hand. The IBM ma- 
chine sorts into compartments auto- 
matically. The compartments are 
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in a large wheel which revolves 
inside the machine. The Recordak 
has a compartment or receptacle 
into which the checks are collected 
after being photographed. 


11. c or d—The “Key Book” 
contains a complete list of numbers 
of all banks in the United States 
and so does the BANKERS DIREC- 
TorY. In the Key Book, the num- 
bers are arranged in two ways. 
First, in order numerically, and 
second, in order alphabetically ac- 
cording to the name of the state, 
the town, and the bank. In the 
Directory, the key number is given 
under the name of each bank in 
the main part of the Directory. The 
numerical list is in the front of the 
Directory, so, in either case, the 
number 39 would first be found, 
then 39-24. It will be discovered 
when this is looked up that this is 
the transit number of the Okla- 
homa City Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 


12. b—The names of borrowers 
are typewritten into the liability 
ledger. Therefore, a machine which 
makes it possible to type and also 
to enter numbers, and add, is the 
machine that is most useful. It 
would, of course, be possible to 
write the liability ledger with the 
typewriter, but it would not do the 
adding as the typewriter-book- 
keeping machine will. If either the 
adding machine, the posting ma- 
chine, or the electric calculator 
were used, it would then be neces- 
sary to copy the information into 
the liability ledger on the type- 
writer or by hand. The typewriter- 
bookkeeping machine was designed 
especially for writing the liability 
ledger, and the general books. 


13. a—lIt is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of a bank to have a transit 
number, and so, although not re- 
quired by law, all commercial 
banks have transit numbers which 
are assigned by the official num- 
bering agent of the American 
Bankers Association. 


14. c—Paragraph 41 of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act says: 
“Where an instrument is payable 
to the order of two or more payees 
or endorsees, who are not part- 
ners, all must endorse, unless the 
one endorsing has the authority to 
endorse for the others. 


15. b—The entire responsibility 
for a bank is in the hands of. the 
board of directors. It is the direc- 
tors’ task to direct the operations 
so that the institution may make 
satisfactory profits for the stock- 





holders. The board, of course, del-— 


egates activities and responsibili- 
ties to the president, cashier, and 
other officers, but the board cannot 
rid itself of the responsibility for 
all actions in the name of the bank. 


16. a—A transit number is 
made up of a prefix, and an indi- 
vidual bank number. The prefix 
stands for either a city or a state. 
The first 49 numbers are assigned 
to individual cities. The states have 
prefix numbers beginning with 50 
and running through to and includ- 
ing 99. The prefix number for Min- 
nesota is 75, so whenever you see 
a transit number with the prefix 
75, you know that it is the number 
of some bank in Minnesota. The 
Buffalo National Bank is located 
in Buffalo, Minnesota, a town of 
1,695 population, about 45 miles 
northwest of St. Paul. 


17. b—No. 49 is the prefix for 
banks in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


18. All—The word “liberty” 
may be found on at least certain 
issues of all of our coins. 


19. a, b, c, d—The kind of 
paper on which a bank’s notes may 
be written makes no difference. As 
a matter of fact, a note written on 
a piece of wood, or metal, or 
leather, if properly signed, would 
be just as legal as when it is writ- 
ten on paper. 


20. a—There are 40 quarters in 
a roll, so there would be 280 quar- 
ters in seven rolls. 


Home Mortgage 
Loan Manual 


Prepared by the Department of 
Research in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance, and the Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages of the 
Savings Division, American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The manual is_ thoroughly 
thumb-indexed and is full of forms 
needed in this type of bank lend- 
ing. 

The subjects treated include: Ap- 
plications for home mortgage loans; 
model applications for home mort- 
gage loans; inspection and ap- 
praisal reports; analyzing the 
soundness of the proposed loan on 
the basis of neighborhood, prop- 
erty, borrower, and mortgage rat- 
ing. 

An appendix contains many 
amortization schedules by which a 
loan officer may quickly compute 
payments to be made under vary- 
ing circumstances. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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107 Ink in Powdered Form 

108 Interest Calculators 

109 Interest Computing Machines 

110 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 


111 Lamps, Desk 
112 , Adding, Posting Ma- 
— 


Z 


115 Lamps, Stenographers 

116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 

118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 
120 Machine Bookkeeping Forme 


Advertising 
141 Registered Mail Envelopes 
142 Rubber Bands 
143 Rubber Stamps 
144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
145 Safe Deposit Boxes 
146 Safety Paper a 
147 Banks, Home 
Spock 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 
150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seats, Corporation, Notary, ete. 
155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Stene Note Books 

183 Steno Note Book Holders 


Equipment 
172 Vault Ventilators 
173 Venetian Blinds 
174 Visible Records 
175 War Bonds, Bank Plan 
176 Wardrobe Equipment 
177 Waste Baskets 
178 Watchman Reporting System 
179 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 LC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


> Please have sent us buying information on 





Clothes Rack 


Maybe “home is where you hang 
your hat,” but if you don’t have a 
place to hang it in your bank, then 
probably your bank doesn’t appear 
very home-like. Certainly a neat 
appearance and “a place for every- 
thing” is as important in a bank as 
in a home—and that applies to 
coats and hats and rubbers and 
umbrellas. 


All of which is by way of telling 
you that you don’t have to worry 
because metal is no longer avail- 
able for such things as hat and 
clothes racks. The New England 
Woodworking Co., 512 East 137th 
Street, New York City, is offering 
a new “Utili-Rak,” made entirely 
of wood, which would appear to be 
the last word in “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 

It has 12 coat hangers, racks for 
12 hats, plenty of room for rub- 
bers, and individual places for 
eight umbrellas. It has overall 
measurements of 51 inches wide, 76 
inches high, and 20 inches “deep” 
at the base. The company guaran- 
tees durable construction and 
quality materials. The “Utili-Rak” 
is easy to assemble and is finished 
in either olive green or walnut. It 
is also available without the um- 
brella stands. 
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Relax = 


Comes again the vacation season, when I hope you 


will find time to relax—a little—from the strains of 


a little 


month. 


Sincerely, 


war-time banking. Both you and your job will benefit. 
So have a good time, and ... I'll see you again next 





Refillable Glass Eraser 
Exactly five years ago, in the 
July, 1938, issue of Bankers Month- 
ly (goodness, Time does have a way 
of sneaking by, doesn’t it!) I de- 
scribed for you the RUSH-Eraser, 
made by the Eraser Company, 23114 
West Water St., Syracuse, New 
York. As I recall, a considerable 





number of you subsequently pur- 
chased these unique erasers that 
look like a fountain pen and use a 
FybRglass brush as the erasing ele- 
ment—and I imagine most of them 
are still in use, for only the FybR- 
glass wears out and you can get 
refills from any stationer or office 
supply house. 

Well, there is a new, improved 
RUSH-Eraser on the market now, 
and I think you should know about 
it because rubber is so critical we 
should conserve it for more vital 
purposes than erasing. 

To my mind, the principle im- 
provement in this little device is 
the propelling mechanism, which is 
controlled by a knob at the end and 
is much easier and smoother in ac- 
tion than was the original model. 
The case is made of colorful trans- 
parent plastic, fits the fingers com- 
fortably and with perfect balance. 

You may have forgotten—but 
Rush-Eraser is about the only 
eraser that will remove ink or car- 
bon from almost any surface with- 
out grinding away the surface it- 
self in the process. It’s also excel- 
lent for making corrections on 
Multilith plates, tracing cloth, and 


fluid duplicator originals. I’ve dis-. 


covered that even printing ink 
comes off quickly and cleanly under 
feather touch of those tiny glass 
fibers. 


Being human, your staff can’t 


” (Chevens Pian 


afe way for Banks 
iw 


to Finance Insurance Premiums 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


help making mistakes, now and 
then. So if you want your records 
and correspondence to always look 
letter-perfect, ’d suggest a RUSH- 
Eraser for every desk. 


Tying Machines Take 
The Place of 
Rubber Bands 


A number of banks have found 
that currency, mail, and checks can 
be packaged just as well, and per- 
haps even faster by the use of a 
tying machine which uses cotton 
cord than when rubber bands were 
used. 

The machine is operated by an 
electric motor. The currency, 
checks, or mail is placed on the 
table of the wrapper, and a foot 
pedal is touched and presto, the 
string is wrapped around the bun- 
dle and tied. 

There are several sizes and prices 
of these machines. The prices range 
from $275 to $460. Any one of these 
machines would serve the purpose 
in a bank for they handle bundles 
as thick as six inches. The larger 
machines will handle larger bun- 
dles. 

They are so made that they can 
be used for one bundle or a thou- 
sand, without any lost time. That 
is, it is a saving of time to wrap 
the bundles with the machine, even 
though you have only one ready at 
a time. 

There is a hand-operated ma- 
chine, which sells for $125, but it 


Turn Your Unused 
ECU SE LOM OLE TES 


Send in the name, model and serial 
number of any or all your bank and 


office machines. We will quote youhigh- 
est cash price obtainable in the U. S, 
References Dun & Bradstreet and Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York. 


CHECK WRITER CO. INC. 
Street New York, N. Y. 





requires two people to operate it. 
It would be practical only in case 
a lot of wrapping is ready to be 
done at one time, so that it would 
justify the use of two people. 

Those who have tying machines 
for sale are the following: 

B. H. Bunn Co., 7604 South Yale, 
Chicago; Paul L. Karstrom & Co., 
221 E. Cullerton, Chicago; L. M. 
Stein Co., 815 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

It is necessary to get a priority 
for the purchase of one of these 
machines, but this is readily ob- 
tained. It takes about two weeks 
after the priority and the order 
is sent to the manufacturer before 
delivery can be made. 


Personnel Administration— 
Records and Procedure 


This is a new publication offered 
to business and banking by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Systems Divi- 
sion, Buffalo, New York. 

It is a most comprehensive pub- 
lication, for it covers every possible 
phase of personnel administration, 
and the records which make this 
efficient and simple. 

Many forms and filing devices 
are pictured, and personnel man- 
agers, who have examined it, say 
that it considers modern situations 
most adequately. 


Spring House Cleaning 
For Bank Records 


The same problem of cluttered 
storage space that faces the house- 
wives in the course of their annual 
spring house cleaning, is a problem 
confronting bank officers and op- 
erating staffs. The great stores of 





BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Bavelopes. Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Envelopes. 

Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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bank records which have passed 
their usefulness should be disposed 
of, not only to facilitate the han- 
dling of current records, but to re- 
turn to the paper industry the vi- 
tally needed waste material for 
conversion into paperboard and 
other essential war products. 

“Minimum Retainment Periods 
for Bank Records,” compiled by the 
Chicago Bank Auditors Confer- 
ence, Which explains how banks can 
safely reduce the amount of old 
records to be kept, is still available. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from R. Ostengaard, comp- 
troller-auditor of the Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago and pres- 
ident of the Conference. Fifty cents 
per copy covers the cost of publish- 
ing and mailing. 


Time Saved On Paydays 


In order to make it possible to 
handle paychecks faster, we pre- 
pare packages of currency ahead of 
time, knowing the average size of 
paychecks which are cashed on dif- 
ferent days of the week. 

By having this currency pack- 
aged beforehand, we save consider- 
able time at the window, and also 
serve our customers faster. 

We sort out the money in pack- 
ages of $25 each, using two $10 
bills and one $5 bill or one $10 and 
three $5 bills. We have also sorted 
money into packets of $40 each. 

Most of our payrolls fall in the 
last three days of the week. The 
Friday payroll includes checks of 
$25 to $35 each. The Saturday pay- 
rolls run in excess of $40 per check. 
We usually clip the money together 
with paper clips or rubber bands. 
These are removed when the money 
is handed to the customers. 

We have found that this plan 
will speed up the cashing of pay- 
roll checks to a considerable ex- 
tent. However, it is necessary for 
us to count out a few bills to make 
up the difference between packet 
amounts and the payroll check.— 
I. H. Bunker, Cashier, The St. 
Charles National Bank, St. Charles, 
Ill. 
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Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


July, 1943 


Savings Ideas From 
Bank of New York 


Steel template 
for tying 
checks 


The purchasing agent of the Bank 
of New York, G. L. Geiger, sends 
the following information regard- 
ing economies made in his bank: 

We bought a package tying ma- 
chine for the deposit bookkeeping 
department to use in place of rubber 
bands and it works out very well. 
We use it on checks for the Clear- 
ing House and tie as little as two 
checks without any trouble. We 
made a template out of light steel 
about %4 inch narrower than the 
average check and put this under 
the checks to be tied and then slide 
it out after tying. It is shaped like 
the drawing. This shape makes it 
easy to withdraw from the checks. 

We tie deposit slips, daily work, 


old records: in fact everything with 
which rubber bands were previ- 
ously used. 

For other departments we have 
kraft paper of various widths and 
lengths tipped with about one inch 
of gum, (like a bill strap) which 
is used in place of rubber bands. 

We are using half size letterheads 
wherever possible in the place of 
letterheads of regular size. 

Obsolete forms are cut up and 
the backs used for scratch pads. 

Rubber bands, clips, and pins 
which come in are sorted and re- 
used. 

“One time carbon on snapout 
forms is cut to various sizes and 
re-used until worn out. 





A “Key” To Employee 
Accounts 


The First National Bank of Madison, Wis- 
consin, encourages all employees to use 
checking accounts and the ledger sheets are 
kept in a separate book. To aid the sorting of 
these accounts to the right book, the follow- 
ing was published in the bank house organ: 


Letter “E” ‘ 

“E” stands for Efficiency. In order 
to insure greater efficiency in our 
Proof Department, you can assist 
our new employees, who may not 
be familiar with our signatures or 
who do not know that we are of- 
ficers and employees, by adding the 
letter “E” under your signature, at 
the lower right corner, when draw- 
ing checks against your personal 
checking account. Likewise, it will 
be helpful if you will place an “E” 
at the head of our deposit tickets. 

Officers’ and Employees’ items 
are sorted to the General Books, 
and the designation, letter “E,” will 
greatly aid our Proof operators and 
minimize the number of missorts. 


New Use For IBM 


The National Bank of Hillsboro, 
Oregon, reports a new use for the 
IBM distributing machine. 

In its little house organ, it pub- 
lished the following item: 


“Blanche McCormick, who so ef- 
ficiently keeps the wheels of in- 
dustry turning in the bookkeeping 
department, had a birthday last 
Tuesday. She was called when the 
IBM machine refused to operate 
and was surprised to find the com- 
partments filled with gifts.” 


It is as important to keep the 
stockroom clean and dry as it is 
the front lobby. 


REUCWUY 
CANT:SLIP sucess 
ROLLERS 


Gives new gripping surface to aging rubber 
rollers on typewriters and other business 
machines. Ends paper shifting and saves 
time. Cant-Slip is easy to apply and has 
been used successfully in offices for 15 years, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 50 cents. 


CLARO TYPE 


Stenographers prefer this type cleaner be- 
cause it cleans type quickly and thoroughly 
—without spattering. The national leader 
for 24 years. Supplied with handy dauber. 
Price 50 cents. Both items non-inflammable. 
ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
The Clarotype Co., Inc. 
16-BH Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


CLeand 
TYPE 
INSTANTLY 
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Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 11 


An Income Tax 


It may be that Congress will re- 
sort to an income tax in adjusting 
the tariff to the views of the pres- 
ent majority, and to add to the 
pension roll. We have had an in- 
come tax before, and it is still 
largely remembered. On some 
things it is very legitimate. 

The United States internal reve- 
nue law of 1864 provided that in- 
comes between $600 and $5,000 be 
taxed at the rate of 5%, and in- 
comes above $5,000 at 10%. The 
revenue obtained under this act in 
1866 amounting to $72,982,160, 
collected from the following sources: 


Dividends of banks.... $4,240,464 

Dividends of insurance 
companies 

Dividends of 
companies 

Salaries of United States 
officers 

Account of all other in- 
comes exceeding $600 
and under $5,000 at 
5% 26,046,760 

Incomes of $5,000 and 
over, at 10% 

Canal and turnpike 
companies 


783,882 
railroad 
3,461,769 


3,717,396 


34,501,126 
230,567 


$72,982,160 


It will be seen that nearly one- 
half of the total tax collected in 
that year was obtained from per- 
sons and corporations whose in- 
comes amounted to $5,000 and 
over. The number of persons and 


corporations whose incomes reached 


$10,000 is very much larger than 
the number whose incomes reached 
or exceeded $5,000 in 1866. At that 
time, the South had been so im- 
poverished that very few of its in- 
habitants were subject to this tax. 
The population of the entire coun- 
try was then only 40,000,000. It is 
now 65,000,000 at least. There has 
been an unparalleled increase in 
both individual and _ corporate 
wealth. A tax on incomes of and 
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CHICAGO, JULY, 1893 


exceeding $10,000 would, if prop- 
erly graded, easily yield the sum 
that will obviously be needed to 
meet the existing deficiency in the 
revenues, which may be increased 
by a reduction in tariff. 


JULY, 1893 


It is very desirable that a bank 
teller should know that checks on 
other banks are genuine, for if 
they are forgeries, and the bank on 
which they are drawn pays them, 
it makes no difference, they can 
recover from the bank that cleared 
them, even at a distant date, so 
soon as found out. At that time, 
and some time before, the party 
depositing them is gone! Of course 
he needs to look out for the de- 
positor, too, and see that he is nat- 
ural to the checks he deposits, and 
the checks natural to him. It is no 
trouble to find out. Prevention is 
better than cure. 


JULY, 1893 
Caring For Little Things 

The banker, perforce, cultivates 
the habit of noting and caring for 
little things and observing small 
economies, for he cares for the 
money of other people, as well as 
his own, and is watched by many 
eyes. All this aids him in his de- 
termination to prove a successful 
financier. 

The celebrated French banker 
and head of the exchequer, when a 
young man once in great poverty 
and despondency visited the treas- 
ury, seeking employment, and re- 
ceived a negative answer. Walking 
away with downcast eyes, he 
chanced to see a pin on the gravel 
walk, stooped and picked it up. The 
man in charge who had just re- 
fused him employment, happening 
just then to glance out of the win- 
dow of the treasury building no- 
ticed the act of M. Lafitte. He im- 
mediately sent a messenger to call 
him back, saying to himself, “A 
man so careful of little things is the 


man for my use.” He was at once 
put in charge of some department 
of the work, and eventually became 
one of the ablest and most influ- 
ential financiers in Europe. 


JULY, 1893 
The Use Of Banks 
Banking is widespread and of 
great importance. How different 
this country would be without 
banks or railways. Fortunate it is 
that every city and hamlet in this 
land can boast of its banking fa- 
cilities; it may be in its elegant 
marble block or in the back part of 
a store. Wherever it is, it facili- 
tates exchange and the transfer of 
money from point to point with 
speed and safety. Even nations 
would fare badly without banks. 
Out of government necessities have 
grown our strongest banking insti- 
tutions. The Bank of England was 
organized for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of the kingdom’s funded 
debt. Our own National banks owe 
their existence to the necessity of 
providing financial agents for the 
Treasury Department, through 
whom its bonds could be speedily 
placed. 
JULY, 1893 
We denounce it as inconsistent 
with sound public policy to confer 
or advise, directly or indirectly, 
with any foreign nation as to what 
the money or currency of the 
United States should be. 


JULY, 1893 


With our catechism we have 
been taught that the precious 
metals were provided for the use 
of mankind as money, that the 
automatic theory was something 
sacred, that human intelligence 
and honesty were all insufficient to 
regulate or restrain human author- 
ity in providing society with a 
medium of exchange, and that the 
limitations of nature could and 
should be trusted with this great- 
ness of functions. When, in the 
fifteenth century, darkness covered 
the world and civilization was 
about to perish, it was a providen- 
tial interposition that inspired Co- 
lumbus to open the way to the me- 
tallic treasures of the New World. 


Purina Sponsers 
Feeder Program 


Elsewhere in this issue appears 
an article by Mr. E. B. Powell on 
the nation’s increasing food require- 
ments and how they can be met. 

This is part of a nation-wide 
“Food For Victory” Crusade which 
Ralston Purina Company, of St. 
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Louis, Mo., is inaugurating. It is the 
purpose of this feed manufacturer 
to make available to livestock and 
poultry feeders the services and 
experience of its more than 7,000 
trained dealers and salesmen. These 
feed “specialists” will call at each 
farm in their communities, to con- 
duct a Wartime Food Production 
Survey. They will make available 
to the farmer extensive information 
based on a series of Production 
Guides which have been developed 
and tested at the Purina Experi- 
mental Farm. 

The company hopes that—if only 
for the purpose of hedging against 
undue farm expansion—every 
banker will volunteer his support 
to the Purina merchant in this 
worthwhile “Crusade.” By so doing, 
he will directly aid the war effort 
and, at the same time, lay the 
foundation for a more profitable 
livestock and a more prosperous 
community, when peace finally 
comes. 


An Inducement 
Increases Employee 
Efficiency 


To keep our employees from 
working overtime, to make them 
a little more punctual in clocking 
in and out at lunch time, as well as 
to reduce absenteeism (already at 
a minimum), we devised a plan 
which is explained in the following 
announcement recently given to all 
employees: 

You may be the lucky winner of 
a $25 War Bond. Commencing June 
18, 1943, and every two weeks 
thereafter, until further notice, the 
First National Bank in Palm Beach 
will give away free, a $25 War 
Bond to an employee of this bank 
under the following plan (officers 
excluded): 

The name of each First National 
Bank employee will be placed in a 
hopper. One name will be drawn 
from the hopper on Friday morn- 
ing, June 18th, and every two 
weeks thereafter, and the lucky 
person, whose name is drawn, will 
receive a $25 War Bond free; pro- 
vided: 

1. That the employee has not 
missed one day of work preceding 
the drawing without being excused 
by an officer of the bank in writing 
and delivered to the judges. 

2. That the employee has not 
had any overtime for the two 
weeks’ period preceding the draw- 
ing. (Not worked over 40 hours 
each week.) 


July, 1943 


PEE IRIE OEE 


46.200 Stars 


THE service flag of the Bell 
System had 46,200 stars on 
May 1. It has a lot more now. 
Telephone men and women 
are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the 
middle of the fighting realize 
especially the importance of 
the telephone job back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters 
say, “to keep on plugging. 


3. That the employee has clocked 
in and out properly each work day 
during the two weeks’ period pre- 
ceding the drawing. 

4. If, when the employee’s name 
is drawn, that employee’s record 
does not comply with the regula- 
tions stated in Nos. 1, 2 and 3— 
then the bond or bonds he or she 
might have won, will be added to 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff 
for fighting if the rest of the 
Bell System wasn’t sticking to 
the job and pushing through 
the calls that get things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a 
war — especially a big one 
like this.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





* Your continued help in making 
only vital calls to war-busy centers is 
more and more essential every day. 


the next two weeks’ period and so 
on, until the jack-pot is officially 
won according to this plan. 

Opinions of the judges will be 
final. 

There are no strings—it’s up to 
you to see that you become a lucky 
winner.—R. E. Conn, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
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Treasury Honors 


National Bank of Detroit 


oS ae Saat ote GENS a pap pa 


This “National Leader” for 1942 
flag, first ever awarded to a bank, 
flies proudly in the main office of 
the National Bank of Detroit. It 
was presented by Frank Isbey, 
chairman of the Michigan War Sav- 
ings Staff representing Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, to 
Walter S. McLucas, chairman of the 
board of the bank, at a special 
meeting of the staff. 


The occasion also marked the is- 
suing of the two millionth War 
Bond by the bank, which was pre- 
sented to Private Arthur Brooks, 
veteran of both world wars, now 
recuperating from a wound re- 
ceived in Tunisia. 

Private Leslie Taylor of the Es- 
sex Scottish, Windsor, Ontario, 
Dieppe hero, was also a guest of 
honor. 





First Of Chicago 
Is 80 Years Old 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago opened for business July 1, 
1863, and was eighty years old on 
the same date this year. The bank 
contemplates no celebration of the 
anniversary, partially because con- 
siderable emphasis was given to 
the 75th anniversary five years 
ago, and more specifically because 
it does not seem fitting to do so 
under wartime conditions. 

The bank’s clientele is remark- 
able in its constancy. Several of 
the bank’s present accounts have 
been on the books since the bank 
was organized. Many names well 
known in Chicago are on the half- 
century roster, while there are 
thousands who have called the 
First National their bank for many 
decades. 

The bank has progressed steadily 
through periods of prosperity, and 
met adequately periods of adver- 
sity. In the 80 years since it opened 
in 1863, it has increased its total 
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resources from a few hundred 
thousand dollars to a total of over 
one and three-quarter billion dol- 
lars. The official staff is headed by 
Edward E. Brown, president; Bent- 
ley G. McCloud, R. Frank Newhall 
(also cashier), James B. Forgan, 
Harold V. Amberg, Roy C. Osgood, 
and Irvin L. Porter, vice presi- 
dents. 


Jessup On Economic 
Committeé 


John B. Jessup, president of the 
Equitable Trust Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has been selected as a member 
of the Delaware section of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


National City, Cleveland, 
Is 98 


On May 17, the National City 
Bank of Cleveland celebrated its 
98th birthday. 

It has served Cleveland through 


four wars, and through every busi- 
ness day in the last century. It has 
seen Cleveland grow from a city of 
less than 10,000 persons to a metro- 
politan area of 1,225,000—while it- 
self growing from a small state 
bank with resources of a few thou- 
sand dollars to a national bank 
with resources of $357,000,000. 
Although the National City Bank 
has grown steadily since its organ- 
ization, the last ten years have 
seen its resources increased more 
than 1,000 per cent. Employees now 
number 440, compared with 65 in 
1933. 

The National City Bank was or- 
ganized May 17, 1845 as the City 
Bank. Twenty years later, it was 
granted a national bank charter— 
and has since been called the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 

Today, like all banks, the Na- 
tional City is carrying on a tre- 
mendous amount of war activity, 
in addition to regular services. 
Outstanding among the services are 
loans of many millions of dollars 
to war industry, the sale of War 
Bonds, and its ration banking activ- 
ities where coupons for all rationed 
articles are handled as accurately 
as cash deposits. 


Promotions At Tulsa First 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. has an- 
nounced the advancement of F. L. 
Alban to vice president and of 
Roscoe Adams to the position of 
cashier, 

Mr. Alban, former assistant vice 
president, started his banking ca- 
reer with the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. Later 
he joined the Drovers National 
Bank of Kansas City and in 1918 
came to the First National Bank 
of Tulsa as transit manager. A 
year later he left Tulsa to go with 
the Fourth National Bank in Wich- 
ita, Kan., and in April, 1920, again 
returned to the First National 
Bank of Tulsa as assistant cashier 
in charge of personnel and opera- 
tions. 

In 1930 he was advanced to the 
position of assistant vice president 
and placed in the Correspondent 
Banking Department, where he has 
served during the last 13 years. 
He has been active in the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and is 
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now vice president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association for Okla- 
homa. 

Alban has a wide acquaintance- 
ship throughout Kansas and Okla- 
homa, where he has called on cor- 
respondent banks for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Adams was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and has been a resident of 
Oklahoma since the opening of the 
Cherokee strip. After early bank- 
ing experience in small banks in 
Pawnee and Payne counties, he 
came to Tulsa exactly 34 years ago 
last month to take a position with 
the newly organized Bank of Okla- 
homa, which bank soon acquired 
the name of the First National Bank 
of Tulsa. He has served this in- 
stitution in practically every ca- 
pacity and department with a total 
banking experience of almost 40 
years. Prior to becoming cashier, 
he was assistant vice president in 
the Correspondent Banking De- 
partment. 


Y.M.C.A. Director 


W. C. Laycock, president of the 
Fort Wayne National Bank, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now a director of 
the Y.M.C.A. in his city. 


Quarter Century Club 
At Central National 


Observing the 53rd anniversary 
of the founding of Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, mem- 
bers of the bank’s Quarter ‘Century 
Club met early in May, formed a 
permanent organization, elected 
Vice President Frederick C. 
Schlundt as their first president. 
The club, composed of those who 
have been employed by Central 
National Bank over a period of 25 
years or longer, now has 35 mem- 
bers, 10 of them women, with an 
aggregate of 1,200 years of banking 
experience. Average length of em- 
ployment of the 35 is 34 years. 

G. R. Wyman, assistant vice 
president, in charge of the bank’s 
Rockefeller Building office, was 
principal speaker at the organiza- 
tion meeting. He joined the bank in 
1898. 

Other officers of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club elected are: Vice Presi- 
dent Frank M. Horton, vice presi- 
dent; and Miss Flora M. Mayer of 
the United office, secretary treas- 
urer. 

John C. McHannan, chairman, 
and Arthur H. Seibig, vice chair- 
man, the two members longest in 
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in Numbered Printing 
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comes from 


doing a lot of it 


It is no exaggeration to infer that—if all the coupon books, tickets, scrip, and 
other numbered and collated printing items that have come from the Rand 
MSNally presses since 1856, were stacked together—the pile would literally 


pierce the clouds. 


No organization can rest on its past 
achievements. But any company that has 
been doing a successful job for 87 years 
has, in the process, 
created a priceless heri- 
tage of experience .. . 
of exploring the limi- 
tations and new possi- 
bilities of the thing it 
produces .. . of doing 
a good job under all 
manner of conditions. 


The curfent phrase de- 
scribing that heritage 
is “Know-How"—a per- 
fect knowledge that's 
based on years of suc- 
cessful performance. 


of numbered a 
Christmas Clubs 
Vacation Clubs 
Tax Clubs 
Purpese Club 
Victory Club 
Personal Loans 
Equipment and 
Appliance Loans 


is 
Amortization 
Assignment Loans 
Collateral Leans 
Savings Accounts 
Railroad Tickets 
Steamship Tickets 
Airline Tickets 


Our “KNOW-HOW” 
results from experience with many kinds 
collated printing: 


e 


The Rand M‘SNally “Know-How” in num- 
bered printing is available to you through 
its Bank Systems. It gives you the assurance 
of mechanical perfec- 
tion . . . of operating 
techniques that are effi- 
cient and economical 
... Of services that have 
been tested in the acid 
of customer acceptance. 


Whatever your num- 
bered printing “prob- 
lem", you can look 
with confidence to Rand 
M¢Nally for a satis- 
factory solution. Our 
Bank Systems serve 
banks in every State. 


Bus Line Tickets 
Street Car Transfers 
Bridge Tell Tickets 
Tunnel Toll Tickets 
Dept. Store Credits 
Furniture Store 


tedits 
Time Payment Plans 
Army Post Exchanges 
Ship Canteens 
MarineCorpBarracks 
Oil Co. Scrip Books 
industrial Stores 


tip 
Mercantile Scrip 
Control Systems 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


559 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
RAND MSNALLY BLDG., CHICAGO 5 


111 Eighth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 11 





employ of the bank, perfected the 
organization of the Club under au- 
thority of the Board of Directors. 


Ringland Joins Guaranty 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph F. Ringland, former 
president of the Empire National 
Bank and Trust Co. St. Paul, 
Minnesota, as a vice president of 


the company. He will be identified 
with the Guaranty’s relations in 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

Mr. Ringland has been identified 
with banks in Nebraska, Montana, 
and Minnesota since 1914. After 
six years as president of the Stock 
Yards National of South St. Paul, 
he became president of the Em- 
pire National Bank and Trust in 
January, 1943. 
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New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation. . 
Through Absorption. ass 
Through Merger or Consolidation. . 
Through Conversion. . 


Total divcintioned 


Through Liquidation . 
Through Absorption... . 
Through Merger or Consolidation. 


Total discontinued 


Head Offices........ 
Branches....... 


Courtland 
State National Bank of Decatur, Army 
Air Force Basic Flying School Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 


Bank of Decatur, Decatur, Ala....... 
(Wm. A. Toms, Manager, Opened 
January 29, 1943) 
ARKANSAS 
Bald Knob 
The Citizens State Bank....... 81-673 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. W. B. ‘Hammond, President. 
Edgar Williams, Cashier. Change in 


title and location of The Citizens 
Bank, Bradford, effective April 15, 
1943) 

Bald Knob 


Bank of Searcy, Tellers Window of 
Bank of Searcy, Searcy..........+.++.+. 
(Discontinued April 15, 1943) 

Bradford 
Greens “TIGRE. ca ccccccesvccess 81-673 
(Changed title and location to The 
Citizens State Bank, Bald Knob, April 
15. 1943) 

Bradford 

*The Citizens State Bank, Bradford Of- 
fice of The Citizens State Bank, Bald 
Knob, Ark 

Camp Chaffee 
First National Bank, Camp Chaffee 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
“ne WORK, POTt BMI, .cccccssvccee 
(J. Adams. Jr.. Manager in charge, 
Mrs. "ious Cc. Biack, Assistant Man- 
oer, in charge. Opened February 26, 

Camp Joseph T. Robinson 
Union National Bank, Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson Banking Facility Office of 
Union National Bank, Little Rock. 
Expect to open about April 15, 1943. 

Mount Holly 
Bank of Mount Holly......... 81-617 


(Will go into voluntary liquidation 
March 25, 1943) 

Prescott 
.. eee 81-138 


(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after February 18, 1943) 
Searcy 
a Peer eres 81-154 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
30, 1943. Deposits taken over by (new) 
Searcy Bank) 
Searcy 
- SO eT ae 81-154 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. T. 
A. Watkins, President, E. P. Pyeatt, 
Vice President and Cashier. Opened 
May 1, 1943. Took over deposits of the 
Bank of Searcy which entered volun- 
tary liquidation, April 30, 1943) 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


*The Morris Plan Co. of California, 
Branch of The Morris Plan Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Calif....... 
(Discontinued) 

Camp Anza 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
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Agency of Riverside Office. (J. E. Kil- 
lian, Vice President and Manager. 
Opened March 17, 1943) 

Camp Beale 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Marysville Branch........ 
(J. C. Dooley, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened February 8, 1943) 

Camp Callan 
Bank ot America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch.......... 
(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Kohler 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Sacramento Main Office.... 
(B. F. Vandenberg, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Lockett 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Mesa Branch.......... 
(H. Griffen, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 17, 1943) 

Camp McQuaide 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp McQuaide Bank- 
ing Facility Office, Agency of Wat- 
Se CL, . cows ewdnd dow nsbe dx 
(D. H. Hopkins, Manager. Opened May 
6, 1943) 

Camp San Luis Obispo 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of San Luis Obispo.......... 
(W. H. Nuss, Jr., Vice President and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Stoneman 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Pittsburg Branch.......... 
(R. C. Bryce, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 5, 1943) 

Chico 

*The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco opened a banking 
facility office at the Chico Army Air 
PEE. Sed be dae es a NEShteRCR SEAS eebinee 
(Ray V. Pierce, in charge) 

Fort Mason 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn.. Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of San Francisco Main Office 
(M. S. Blois, Vice” President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 30, 1943) 

Fort Rosecrans 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch.......... 
(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Huntington Park 
First Industrial Loan Co. of California, 
Branch of Los Angeles, Calif......... 
ne. Reported February 8, 

Mather Field 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Sipe ey National 1; State 19 
Reicks pee Vational 57; State 24............... 










Fab ag t voc el ee tcaee eee Total 20 


Mak Ue ener Total 81 





BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Boe eee National 7; State 25; Private 2; Other Institutions 1.................Total 35 
58 ik INIA ne Stic 2 Biss salen S eet oh ee nica «sis lamas Total 14 
+, sas a, SA RE Re cea ong bas occ acres ieee Ses ous ..Total 5 
-National 3; State 1; Privatel................... - ..Total 5 
.. National 16; State 39; Private 3; Other Institutions 1................. Total 59 





.. Total 14 
-Total 2 
.Total 1 


. Total 17 


Agency of Sacramento Main Office.... 

(B. F. Vandenberg, Jr., Vice President 

ep aapeaset Opened February 1, 

McClellan Field 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of North Sacramento Branch.. 
(D. K. Colclough, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1943) 

San Diego 
(United States Naval Hospital) 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice (Head Office San Francisco)...... 
(H. H. Benjamin, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened June 1, 1943) 

San Diego 
— States Naval Training Sta- 
tion) 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice (Head Office San Francisco)...... 
(H. H. Benjamin, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened May 24, 1943) 

San Francisco 
American Trust Company, Presidio 
Banking Facility Office, 140 Graham 
St., Sub Agency of Marina Office, 2166 
ee Perr ee ee 
(D. B. Odell, Sup. Manager, 
McCarger, Assistant Cashier in charge. 
Opened March 1, 1943) 

Santa Ana 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., opened a banking facil- 
ity office at Santa Ana Army Air Base, 
cP 2 a eae 
(C. A. Warren, Vice President and 
Manager) 

Stockton 

Bank of America National Trust & 

Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office 

opened at Stockton Ordnance Depot, 

February 15, 1943 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


(Julius Blum, Vice President and 
Manager) 
Temecula 

The First National Bank...... 90-819 


(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
1, 1943. Absorbed by Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank, Riverside) 


COLORADO 

Aurora 

Bank UE AMPOTAs s0ses vescscevs 82-466 
(Capital $25,000, Sur ne and Profits 
$7,500. C. R. Campbell, President, W. 
B. Hamilton, Cashier. Will open for 
business April 1, 1943) 

Buckley Field 

*Denver National Bank, Banking Facil- 
ity Office of Denver National Bank, 


CO, er err er ree et 
(Walter T. Roe, Manager. Opened 
April 26, 1943) 
Collbran 

Stockmen’s Bank.............- 82-227 


(Began liquidation February 16, 1943) 
Denver 
*The First National Bank of Denver 
opened a banking facility office at 
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he yes General Hospital, June 

A Pte ot +: ant Se eee 
(R. F. Mitchell, Manager, R. H. Den- 
ney, Jr. Assistant Manager) 

Lowry Field 

*Colorado National Bank of Denver, 
Banking Facility Office............... 
(Opened June 1, 1943. Hollis A. Swing, 
Manager) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
*Wilmington Trust Company, Eighth & 
Ae ee Ss ee acends cee ceaeeyes 
(Closed April 16, 1943) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
*McLachlen Banking orporation opened 
a banking facility office at Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Temporary 
BS” Deis MCE Be SONG cccpenesescece 
(Hamilton S. Wade, Manager) 
Washington 
*National Savings & Trust Company 
opened a banking facility office at 
Bolling Field, Jume 15, 1943......... 
(Alexander J. Fant, Manager) 


FLORIDA 

Drew Field 

*First National Bank of Tampa, Bank- 
oe A ee ree 
(B. O. Webb, Manager) 

MacDill Field 

*First National Bank of Tampa, Bank- 
SRE Gee MOUOO) «bh dics Cowentecsi tee 
(J. A. Porter, Manager) 

Orlando 

*The First National Bank at Orlando 
opened a banking facility office at 
Army Air Force School of Applied 
Tactics on May 20, 1943.............. 
(L. O. Becton, Manager, Ivy Martin, 
Assistant Manager) 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
*Albany Exchange National Bank.64-92 
(Voluntary liquidation effective June 
1, 1943. Succeeded by The Citizens and 
Southern Bank of Albany) 


Albany 

*The Citizens and Southern Bank of 
AIOOED | 00a 9666556 e4avewibeenreus 64-92 
(Capital $150,000. Succeeded Albany 


Exchange National Bank, June 1, 1943) 

Albany 

*The City National Bank of Albany 
(ne cet pGeetin arte khan ewe daneas 64-1104 
(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
31, 1943. Succeeded by First State Bank 
of Albany) 

Albany 

*First State Bank of Albany... .64-1104 
(Capital $100,000. Succeeded City Na- 
tional Bank of Albany, May 31, 1943) 

Camp Stewart 

*The Citizens & Southern ‘National 
Bank, Banking Facility Office of The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
no PPC CPP Ere ROC TEE 
(Opened January 4, 1943. Robert 
Lovett, Assistant Cashier) 

Camp Wheeler 

*The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Savannah, Banking Facility 
Office—Agency of Macon Branch...... 
(Opened January 18, 1943. Elrich Wat- 
son, Manager) 

Fort Benning 

*Columbus Bank & Trust Company, 
Banking Facility Office of Columbus 
Bank & Trust Company, Columbus, 
i acehuiviniakeced bh oan tee ksanae dss 

Willis, Manager, Geo. M. Brown, 
Assistant Manager) 

Nashville 

ry | ee 64-1205 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. M. E. 
Perry, President, P. L. Howard Cash- 
ier. Assumed the liabilities of The 
Rogers-Howard Banking Co., (Private 


Bank—not Inc.), February 19, 1943) 
Nashville 


The Rogers-Howard Banking Co., 
(Private Bank—not Inc.) ..... 64-1205 
(Liabilities assumed by the (new) 


oan Bank, February 19, 1943) 

cliia 

*The First National Bank....... 64-275 
(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
31, 1943. Succeeded by The First State 
Bank of Ocilla) 

Ocilla 

*The First State Bank of Ocilla. .64-275 
(Capital $50,000. Succeeded The First 
National Bank, May 31, 1943) 

Robins Field 

*The First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Macon, Warner Robins 
we Air Field Banking Facility Of- 
ice 


July, 1943 





(Opened May 6, 1943. J. F. Carson, As- 
sistant Cashier) 


Trion 
Bam cf  TrIW nics se vs caccave 64-871 
(Voluntary liquidation closed April 
10, 1943) 

Willacoochee 
Peoples Exchange Bank, Private 
Bank—not Ime. ........++. «-.-64-1168 


(Discontinued. Reported February 19, 
1943) 


IDAHO 
Challis 
*Custer County Bank............ 92-297 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. Otto P. Hoebel, President, 
——— Burstedt, Cashier. To open in 
uly) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
University National Bank, a004 E. 
GRA Te svsccedevdcetsakeskakune 2-291 
(Capital $300,000. Chas. W. Hoff, Pres- 
ident, Frank L. Johnson, Cashier, 


Conversion of University State Ban’ 
May 1, 1943) 

Chicago 
 geteaionsed State Bank, 1354 E. ote 
TK. koweatansdials 4d anee ees tienes 
(Converted to University National 
Bank, May 1, 1943) 

Christopher 
Bank of Christopher ......... 70-2165 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. F. J. 
Hoe, President, Rowland Hughes, 
Cashier. Opened in April) 

Cullom 
Farmers State Bank.......... 70-1935 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 2, 1943) 

Hume 
First National Bank .......... 70-1933 
(Liquidating voluntarily as of April 
5, 1943) 

Janesville 
Citizens State Bank.......... 70-1381 
(Voluntary a Closed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1943) 

Scott Field 
*First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Belle- 
Wa BE eintaseescescawessdadesen neq 
(H. G. Carter, Manager, Audrey Wis- 
sehr, Assistant Manager. Opened April 
30, 1943) 


INDIANA 


Battle Ground 
Battle Ground State Bank... 
(Began voluntary 


.71-1044 
liquidation April 


26, 1943) 

sruceville 

*Bruceville State Bank......... 71-1071 
(Entered voluntary liquidation in 
June) 

North Liberty 

Community State Bank....... 71-1313 


(M. J. Summers, President, Joe Drake, 

Cashier. To open in May, 1943) 
Wakarusa 

CHAR. TORE. oo cntccttnesaces 71-613 

_ Reported February 17, 


IOWA 
Coon Rapids 
*Pirat State Bamk.. £2. ccccccces 72-607 
(Voluntary liquidation April 1943 
Stock purchased by Iowa Savings 
Bank) 
Knierim 


*Union State Bank, Office of Union State 
Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa............ 
(Discontinued May 3, 1943) 

Panama 

*Panama Savings Bank......... 72-1520 
(Consolidated with State 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth, Iowa on May 
29, 1943 and is now being operated as 
an office of the Portsmouts Bank) 

Panama 
*State Bank of Portsmouth, Office of 
State Bank of Portsmouth, Iowa...... 
(Opened May 29, 1943. Succeeded 
Panama Savings Bank which was ab- 
sorbed by the State Bank of Ports- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Iowa) 

Plover 
Commercial State Bank, Plover Office 


of Commercial State Bank, Poca- 
ROWERS wccccccccvccccsecccessesecsese 
(Discontinued March 31, 1943) 
KANSAS 
Lake City 
First State Bank......cccccoes 83-1402 


(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 

accepted after February 27, 1943) 
Olshurg 

Olsburg State Bank............ 83-698 

(In voluntary liquidation. Ceased tak- 

ing deposits March 18, 1943) 


Scottsville 
Farmers State Bank..... «...-83-1432 
(In voluntary a a No. deposits 
accepted after reh 29, 1943) 
Turon 
*State Bank of Turon.......... 83-532 


(Merged with Farmers State Bank, 
June 12, 1943 which then changed title 
to The Turon State Bank) 


KENTUCKY 
Danville 
Boyle Bank & Trust Company. .73-125 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation. As- 
sets have been purchased and deposit 


liability assumed b — National 
Bank, March 27, 194 

Milford 
Milford Deposit Bank..........73-769 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
February 27, 1943) 

Stanfora 
Lincoln Trust Company ....... 73-672 


(Voted voluntary liquidation January 
19, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 


Barksdale Field 
Bossier State Bank, Barksdale Field 
Banking Facility Office of Bossier 
State Bank, Bossier, La. 
(D. M. Clements, ‘Manager. 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Claiborne 
Rapides Bank & 
Camp Claiborne Bankin 
fiee of Rapides Bank 
pany, Alexandria, La. ......+++eseess 
(R. E. Bolton, Manager. Opened Feb- 
a 18, 1943 

Camp A Bo 
Guarant Bank & Trust Company, 
Camp ivingston Banking Facility 
Office of Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
ADIOMAMEPIA 2 cccccecvccasccsccescosnsa 
(Ross J. Colingo, Manager. Opened 
April 20, 1943) 

New Orleans 

*The National Bank of Commerce in 
New Orleans 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
the New Orleans Staging Area, Port 
of Embarkation) 

Springhill 
Springhill Bank & Trust pe eT 
(Capital $50,000, Garpiue $10,000. I. B. 
Slack, President, D. G. Tyler, Cashier. 
Opened April 26, 1943)" 


MARYLAND 


"Opened 


Trust Commany, 
Facility Of- 
Trust Com- 


Aberdeen 

*First National Bank of Aberdeen 
opened a banking facility at Aberdeen 
Provimge Ground ..cccccccvcccecccesss 

Baltimore 

*Equitable Trust Company opened a 
tellers window at the Baltimore City 
Hospital, 4940 Eastern Ave ........-. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Three Rivers 
*Palmer Savings Bank, Branch of 


Palmer Savings Bank, Palmer, Mass... 
(Discontinued) 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Detroit Bank, Branch at Gratiot and 
Gua BENS cacécsccudctecdectcucenmun 
(Harold McPherson, Manager. Opened 
April 12, 1943) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank, Uptown Of- 
—_ Woodward Ave. and the Boule- 
WONG oc.b kn cbidcccedentscreccnevéscham 
(Formerly located at Cass Ave. and 
the Boulevard. Geo. F. Crook, Assist- 
ant Vice President) 

Detroit 
Union Guardian Trust Company. .9-54 
(Consolidated with Detroit Trust 

eens. February 17, 1943) 

Niles 


*State Bank of Niles ...... a+... 44-250 
(Began voluntary liquidation as of 
May 1, 1943. Notes & Mortgages, In- 
dustrial and F. H. A. Loans sold to 
the First National Bank) 

South Haven 

*Bank of South Haven.......... 74-310 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 
$110,000. F. C. Cogshall, President, 
C. E. Dilley, Cashier & Vice President. 
Merger of Citizens State Bank and 
First State Bank, effective June 1, 
1943) 

South Haven 

*Citizens State Bank............ 74-310 
(Merged with First State Bank as 
Bank of South Haven, June 1, 1943) 

South Haven 

Cee. Se TONES ics bce ccccce 74-309 


(Merged with Citizens State Bank as 
Bank of South Haven, June 1, 1943) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Belzoni 


*Bank of Belzoni, Branch of Grenada 
Bank, Grenada, Miss. .......... 85-225 
(Deposit liabilities and assets sold to 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. . (New) 
May 17, 1943) 

Belzoni 

*Guaranty Bank & Trust Company... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. M. T. Reed, President, H. B. 
Haynes, Cashier. Opened May 117, 
1943. Succeeded Bank of Belzoni, 
Branch of Grenada Bank, Grenada) 

Durant 

*Merchants & Farmers Bank.. 
(Merged with Peoples Bank, 
24, 1943) 


- 85-518 
April 


MISSOURI 

Clayton 
Trust Company of St. Louis County 

80-1755 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation and 
ceased business March 15, 1943) 

Dodson 
*The Peoples Bank of Suburban Kan- 
Mn 5. owehis inp ane seeds pe © 80-1322 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $4,000. C. H. 
Goppert, President, . H. Foree, 
Cashier. Change in title of The Peo- 
ples State Bank of Dodson) 

Dodson 
*The Peoples State Bank of Dodson 
hE hse sa ae. a's ama shee aee 80-1322 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank 
of Suburban Kansas City) 

Laredo 
I TOMME scocscescsccvosese 80-599 
(Assets have been purchased and de- 
_— liabilities assumed by Trenton 

ational Bank, Trenton, March 6, 
1943) 

Risco 
State Bank of Risco.......... 80-1814 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 8S. 
Applegate, President, W. H. Coats, 
Cashier. Opened May 3, 1943) 


Tina 
POT TOE Tee ere 80-1227 


Ree PPR eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee) 


Bank of Tina 
(Sold notes and bonds to Farmers & 


Merchants Bank, Hale, February 27, 
1943) 
NEBRASKA 
Hardy 
meray State Bamk....cccccces 76-1347 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
34,000. J. L. Scroggin, President, Fred 
push” Cashier. Opened March 1, 


Hemingford 
Bank of Hemingford.......... 76-1346 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. C. J. Abbott, President, Y. H. 


Seaton, Cashier. Opened April 17, 
1943) 

Madrid 
Security State Bank.......... 76-1348 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 


$4,000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 
0 Cashier. Opened April 15, 


McCool Junction 


Farmers & Merchants Bank....76-538 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
27, 1943) 

Tobias 


*Citizens National Bank........ 76-478 
(Voluntary liquidation, effective May 
10, 1943 

York 

"eee, mente Marke... .ccsc ees 76-1349 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Dean Sack, President, R. W. 
Smith, Cashier. To open in July) 


NEVADA 
Babbitt 
*Security National Bank of Reno, 
Banking Facility Office of Security 


National Bank of Reno, Reno, Ne- 
PE (Cae weccdmanben ase kee e 94-67 
(D. W. Dangberg, Manager. Opened 
April 19, 1943) 
NEW YORK 
Bellerose 
First National Bank.......... 50-1152 


(Stockholders voted voluntary liqui- 
dation February 20, 1943. Bank pur- 
chased by Franklin Square National 
Bank, Franklin Square) 


Bliss 
*Bliss National Bank........... 50-664 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit lia- 


bilities taken over by Citizens Bank, 
Arcade, May 1, 1943) 
Brooklyn 


The National City Bank of New York, 


334 





Banking Facility Office (Port of Em- 

barkation, Army Base, 

lst Ave.) (Extension of Bush Terminal 

ot RI re rae 

(Opened March 23, 1943) 

Clyde 

*Citizens Bank of Clyde....... 50-1016 
(Liquidating) 

Mount Vernon 

CP TOTR WOOGIE | 5 ccd cdadivscvsecess 
(Opened a branch in Harlem Sta- 
tion of New York Central Railroad 
located in Mount Vernon about June 
1, 1943. Mrs. G. Roy Lucas, Manager, 
John I. Maguire, Assistant Manager) 

New York 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
i New York, Branch at 2077 Broad- 


ae York 
The Chase National Bank opened a 
branch at Broadway and 73rd St. on 
March 29, 1943 at the location of the 
former branch of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company whose business was 
acquired by The Chase National Bank. 
Business and staff of the 86th & 
Broadway branch which was discon- 
tinued March 27th was transferred to 
the new Chase branch) 

New- York 
The Chase National Bank. 86th & 
Broadway Branch discontinued March 
27, 1943 and business and staff trans- 
ferred to (new) branch at Broadway 
& 73rd St which opened March 29th 
in the banking office of The Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company branch whose 
banking business it acquired) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City 


of New York, Franklin and Hudson 
Oe: ION 5 nea ob ow daktac tuewe Chas 


(Discontinued April 22, 1943) 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
Business of branch at Broadway & 
73rd St. acquired | The Chase Na- 
tional Bank who will operate a branch 


at that location beginning March 29, 
1943) 


New York 

*Manhattan Savings Bank, 7 Rockefel- 
DE Pe NN sae wdele Sap soem ae 40 
(Opened June 1, 1943) 

New York 

*Manhattan Savings Bank, 644 Broad- 
DN Oe, nce head who ks aca eee athena cies 
(Discontinued May 15, 1943) 

New York 

*Public National Bank & Trust Co. of 
a York, Branch at 158 Rivington 


(Discontinued May 19, 1943) 
New York 
*The Public National 
Company, Branch at 1490 Madison 
UL Sree Pere 
(Closed March 13, 1943) 
New York 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the 


City of New York, Branch at 20 E 
BE. Me pbsthen de iconsnsesbelecevodes 


(Opened February 11, 1943) 


Bank & Trust 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Black Mountain 
The Bank of Black Mountain. .66-313 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Black Mountain 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
ee Bank, North Wilkes- 
oro 
(Opened March 18, 1943. Succeeded 
The Bank of Black Mountain which 
closed March 16, 1943) 

Cherry Point - 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, N. C. 


(Opened February 1, 1943) 
Laurinburg 


The State Bank, Roper Street Soanet 
(Opened February 25, 1943) 
Mars Hill 
Citizens Bank, Mars Hill Branch of 
Citizens Bank, Marshall, N. C......... 
(Our George, Manager. Opened March 
Old Fort 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
Mountain 66-410 


(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Old Fort 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkes- 
eS PET pee ree 66-410 
(Opened March 19, 1943. Succeeded The 
Bank of Black Mountain, Branch of 





68th St. and 





The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
+) ane which closed March 16, 
Weaverville 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
MEOGRORIE . vicoc cecccsvatecccrt - -66-466 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 
Weaverville 
The Bank of French Broad, Branch 


- a Bank of _——— Broad, Mar- 
OO Re eet Perr ee ee 
(A. D. Closson, * "Manager. Opened 


March 19, 1943. Succeeded Weaverville 
Branch of The Bank of Black Moun- 
tain, Black Mountain, which closed 
March 16, 1943) 


OHIO 
Moscow 
*State Bank of Moscow 
(Entered voluntary 
29, 1943) 
Steubenville 
Antonucci State Bank......... 56-1313 
= voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943) 


ere 56-1057 
liquidation May 


OKLAHOMA 
Apache 
American National Bank........ 86-402 
(Voted voluntar liquidation March 
6, 1943. Deposit Hability assumed and 
assets purchased by Anadarko Bank 
mA Trust Company, Anadarko) 
air 
First National Bank in Blair... .86-554 
(Entered ears liquidation as of 
paneere 30, 


Mill Cree 
First National Bank............ 86-517 
(Assets purchased by First State 


Bank, Tishomingo. Reported April 12, 
1943)" 


Oklahoma City 


*American State Bank, 100 Mid-Ameri- 
Og, Perr rri rier rier 39-65 


(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Profits 


$15,000. Harold R. Empie, President, 
Geo. T. Frame, Cashier. Opened in 
June) 

OREGON 


Fort Stephens 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Astoria Branch . 
(Opened February 25, 1943) 

Wallowa 

*The First National Bank of Portland 
C06 bbb bC Ode ebe nde cab Vevede tea 96-345 
(Wallowa branch merged with En- 
terprise Branch of The First National 
Bank of Portland, April 30, 1943) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarendon 
Clarendon State Bank......... 60-1502 
(Liquidating. Active accounts trans- 


ferred to the Warren Bank & Trust 

— Warren, April 17, 1943) 
First National Bank........... 60-1148 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, February 20, 1943 and 
a branch is being operated in its 
place) 

Etna 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Etna Branch of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh........... 
(Opened February 20, 1943. Succeeded 
First National Bank, Etna which was 
purchased by the Peoples- Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Jno. W. 
Hoffman, Manager, Chas. W. Gardner, 
H. A. Beiswenger and Wm. Rummel, 
Assistant Managers) 

Hastings 
EROGCERD THOME occ ccccscsecese 60-1498 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 


ruary 18, 1943. Expect to complete 
liquidation May 24, 1943) 

Kane 
First National Bank........... 60-634 


(Voluntary liquidation effective Feb- 

ruary 11, 1943. Absorbed by Kane 

Bank & Trust Company) 
Philadelphia 


Germantown Trust Company, East 
aenewe Office, 723 E. Chelten 
{Discontinued "February 1943) °° 
Pittsburgh 

BPGERGL BOM oc c.c cc cccccceccsecses 8-66 


(Ceased taking deposits February 27, 
1943. Deposit liabilities assumed by 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company) 


Tioga 
Grange National Bank ........ 60-1369 


(In voluntary liquidation, Deposit lia- 
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bilities and certain assets assumed by 
First ey Bank, Wellsboro, on 
var? » 1943) 
or 


*Central National Bank & Trust Com- 


pany 

(Consolidated with The York Na- 
beg Bank & Trust Company, June 
1,1 ) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken 
Bank of Aiken 
(Will discontinue active “operations 
after close of business March 31, 1943) 
Camp Croft 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg, Banking Facility Office of 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg 
(To open about March 16, “i943) 
Charleston 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Branch at 
544 King 8S 
(Carl C. Marle, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. Opened May 3, 1943) 
Olanta 
The Citizens Bank 733 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. “i a 
Thompson, President, P. S. Lewis, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1943) 
Olanta 
Olanta Cash Depository 
eet voluntary liquidation March 
1, 1943) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bridgewater 

First State Bank 
(Capital $20,000. Change in title ‘and 
location of Dolton State Bank, Dolton, 
April 1, 1943) 

Dolton 

Dolton State Bank... 
(Moved to Bridgewater and changed 
title to First State Bank, effective 
April 1, 1943) 

Elk Point 
The Bank of Union County 78-897 
(Capital $25,000.00 Susplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $4,600 A. J. Beck, 
President, Martin ‘Kote, Cashier. 
Opened May 3, 1943) 

Elk Point 
The Union County Bank 
(Will begin voluntary liquidation May 
3, 1943, the same day the (new) Bank 
of Union County will open for busi- 
ness) 

Sioux Falls 

*Northwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand Technical School in Sioux Falls, 
as 1943. G. Oliver Norby, Man- 
ager 


TEXAS 


Biggs Field 
El Paso National Bank, Biggs 
Banking Facility Office of El 
National Bank, El Paso 
(Will open for business about 
1, 1948) 

Biggs Field 
*State National Bank of El Paso, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank of El Paso, El Paso, Tex 
(Opened in April, 1943) 

Camp Barkeley 
Citizens National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Citizens National 
Bank, Abilene 
(Oliver Howard, Manager. To open in 
April, 1943) 

Camp Bowie 
Citizens National Bank at Brown- 
wood, Banking Facility Office 
(Frank Dietz and Ed. Embry 
charge. Opened May 1, 1943) 

Camp Maxey 
First National Bank, Camp Maxey 
ig Facility Office of First Na- 

ona 


(W. L. Fly, Manager, Mrs. John W. 
Norton, Assistant Manager. Opened 
March 15, 1943) 

Camp Swift 

*The American National Bank of Aus- 
tin, Banking Facility Office opened 
May 15, 1943 
(D. H. Hart, Jr.. Manager, W. R. Fris- 
toe, Assistant Manager) 

Camp Wolters 

State National Bank of Mineral Wells, 
Banking Facility Office of State Na- 
tional Bank. Mineral Wells 
(Lawrence Davis, Manager. To open 
June 1, 1943) 

Castroville 

. Tondre & Sons (Private Bank- 


July, 1943 


National Bank, Fort Bliss 
Banking Factlit ty Office of El Paso Na- 
tional 1 Paso. 
(Will open for business about “April 
1, 1943) 
Fort Bliss 
State National Bank, Fort Bliss Bank- 
ing Facilit — of State National 
Bank, El Paso 
(J. J. O'Neill, 
in March, 1943) 
Jayton 
First State Bank 88-2170 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
10, 1943) 
Rocksprings 
‘Peoples State Bank 88-2200 
(Capital $30,000, Sergine $10,000. C. H. 
Gilmer, President, J. T. Miller, Cashier) 
San Antonio 
*National Bank of Commerce 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center, 
May 12, 1943. J. C. Mason, Manager) 
Stinson Field 
Frost National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Frost National Bank, San 
Antonio 


in’ charge. Will ‘open 


Hill Field 
First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 
Security Bank of Utah National Assn., 


i ae 
$ as — in charge. Opened “May 
mahede 
*The Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City, Banking Facility Of- 
fice 
(Donald McGowen, Manager. Opened 
April 29, 1943) 
Ogden 
*First Security Bank of Utah National 
Association 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Ogden Arsenal, June 4, 1943) 
Ogden 
First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., opened a banking facility of- 
fice at Utah Quartermaster Depot, 
March 25, 1943 
(W. L. Eccles, in charge) 
Salt Lake City 
*First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Army Air Base, April 13, 1943) 
Wendover Field 
First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 
Security — of Utah National 
Agen. Ogde 
si wii Hecles, in charge. Opened April 


VERMONT 
Poultney 
Poultney National Bank - 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors March 8, 1943) 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington : 
*Arlington Trust Co., Inc. 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Signal Corps Headquarters in Arling- 
ton Hall, April 19, 1943) 
Norfolk 
National Bank of Commerce opened a 
banking facility office at Fleet Supply 
Bldg., Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
March 3, 1943 
(L. E. Bradshaw, Manager) 
Norfolk 
*The Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Pr Street Branch (120 W. York 
St. 
(Change in title and location of the 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Yb aaa Street Branch (529 Granby 
St.) 
Norfolk 
*The Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Granby Street Branch (529 Granby 
St.) 
(Moved to 120 W. York St. 
changed title to York Street Branch) 
Norfolk 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank 
opened a banking facility office at 
Naval Air Station, Naval Operating 
Base, Norfolk. March 5, 1943 
(L. V. Carey, ir., Manager) 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


Seattle-First National Bank, Fort 


Lawton Banking Facility Office...... 
(C. O. Johnson, Manager. To 7 be- 
tween April 16, 1943 and May 1, 1943) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ALABAMA 
Brookley Field 
t*First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Mobile. 


CALIFORNIA 

Hammer Field 

t*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Lancaster (Army Air Base) 

t*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Santa Ana (Officers Training Center) 

t*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Sierra (Ordnance Depot) 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 


FLORIDA 

Camp Gordon Johnston 
*Florida Bank at Port St. Joe, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of Florida Bank at 
Port St. Joe. 

Camp Murphy 
*Atlantic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach, Banking Facility Office of At- 
lantic National Bank of West Paim 
Beach. 

Mabry (Dale) Field 
*Lewis State Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Lewis State Bank, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Pensacola (Naval Air Station) 
*American National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of American National 
Bank, Pensacola. 


HAWAII 
Waimanola 
Bishop National Bank of Hawali at 
Honolulu. 
(Branch authorized at 
District of Koolaupoko) 
ILLLINOIS 
Kansas 
*Kansas State Bank. 


IOWA 


Waimanalo, 


Waterloo 
*Peoples Savings Bank. 
(Mr. Albee, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Fountain Run 
Gamaliel Bank, Agency of Gamaliel. 
(Succeeded Farmers Bank which was 
purchased by Gamaliel Bank, Gama- 
liel, April 9, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 
Camp Polk 


*Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 
Banking Facility Office of Alexandria, 
La. 


Pineville 

+ Guaranty Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Alexandria. 


MARYLAND 
Edgewood 
*Commercial & Savings Bank, Edge- 
wood Arsenal Banking Facility Office 
of Commercial & Savings Bank, Bel 
Air, Md. 


MICHIGAN 
Grosse Ile (U. S. Naval Air Station) 
*Trenton State Bank, Banking Facil- 
ity Office of Trenton State Bank, Tren- 
ton. 


MISSOURI 
Jefferson Barracks 
+ Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Banking Facility Office of Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St Louis St. Louis. 
Madrid 
t Security State Bank. 
{Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
H. Whitlake, President, W. 
W. Allen, Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 
Verdigre 
*Bank of Verdigre. 





NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 


7? Brevoort Savings Bank applied for 
ermission to open and maintain a 
ranch office at 465 86th St. 

Camp Upton 

*Peoples National Bank of Patchogue, 
Banking Facility Office of Peoples 
National Bank, Patchogue. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Camp Mackall 

*Bank of Pinehurst, Pinehurst has filed 
an application for authority to open 
a branch at Camp Mackall, Hoffman. 

Rockingham 

*Rockingham Bank & Trust Company. 
(S. A. Hallum, correspondent) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Union 


t Union County Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10,000. Jeff 
B. Bates, correspondent) 

Whitmire 

*The Commercial State Bank. 
(Reported June 7, 1943) 


TEXAS 

Camp Hood 

*Temple National Bank, North Camp 
Hood Facility of Temple Nationa! 
Bank, Temple. 
(Reported May 22, 1943) 

Gainesville 

*First National Bank in Dallas, Camp 
Howze Banking Facility Office of 
First National Bank in Dallas. 

Galena Park 

*Galena Park State Bank. 
R M. McKee, President. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
*Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company, Banking Facility Office at 
Kearns Field. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk (Norfolk Navy Yard) 
*American National Bank of Ports- 
mouth, Banking Facility Office of 
American National Bank of Ports- 
mouth, Portsmouth. 


WASHINGTON 
Hanford 


Hanford Branch, Seattle-First Na- 
— Bank, Spokane & Eastern Divi- 
sion. 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 


Mount Holly—Bank of Mount Holly 

Delete 
Prescott—The First State Bank. .Delete 
Stephens—The Bank of Stephens. Delete 
Tillar—Citizens Bank Add 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—California Bank — head 
office and 37 branches.Delete 1 branch 


COLORADO 


Collbran—The Stockmens Bank of Coll- 
b Delete 





NEVER 
CHANGES 


The accuracy and completeness of 
the Rand M°Nally BANK MAIL- 
ING LIST never changes, because 
the List itself is being corrected con- 
stantly. If any of your manufactur- 
ing accounts use the mails to talk to 
banks, they will find our Addressing 
and Mailing Service efficient and 
economical. 


RAND M<NALLY & COMPANY 


Bank Publications Division 
536 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGIA 
Nashville—The Citizens Bank 


ILLINOIS 


Coteee—asmete State Bank of Cul- 
om 


INDIANA 


French Lick—The French Lick State 
Bank Delete 
French Lick—French Lick State — 


Plover—The Commercial State Bank, 
Branch of Pocahontas 

Pocahontas—The Commercial State 
Bank—head office. Delete “head office” 


KANSAS 
Kincaid—The Bank of Kincaid....Add 


KENTUCKY 


Danville—Boyle Bank and Trust Com- 
pany Delete 
Fountain Run—Farmers Bank. .Delete 
Fountain Run—Fountain Run Agency, 
Gamaliel Bank, Branch of eee 


Gamaliel—Gamaliel Bank 
Add “head office” 
Milford—Milford Deposit Bahk. .Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—The Detroit Bank—head office 
and 30 branches Add 1 branch 
Holly—The First State and Savings 
Bank of Holly Delete 
Holly—First State and Savings — 


MISSOURI 


Tina—Bank of Tina Delete 


NEW YORK 


Bellerose—The First National Bank of 
Bellerose Delete 
Clyde—Citizens Bank of Clyde. .Delete 
Elmira—Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Elmira 
New York—Chemical Bank 
Company—head office and 10 branches 

Delete 1 branch 
New York—The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York— 
head. office and 10 branches 

Delete 1 branch 
New York—North River Savings wont 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Black Mountain—Bank of Black Moun- 
tain—head office Delete 
Laurinburg—The State Bank—head of- 
fice Add 1 branch 
Mars Hill—Citizens Bank, Branch of 
Marshall Add 
Old Fort—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain 
Tarboro—The Edgecombe Bank and 
Trust Company 

Tarboro—Edgecombe Bank & Trust 
Company Add 
Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain Delete 


OHIO 


Middletown—The First-American Bank 
& Trust Company—head office and 2 
branches Delete 1 branch 


OKLAHOMA 
Apache—The American National Bank 
of Apache 
Blair—First National Bank in Blair 

Delete 
Mill Creek—The First National Bank 
of Mill Creek 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Etna—The First National Bank of 
Etna Delete 
Hastings—The Hastings Bank...Delete 
Kane—The First National Bank of 
Kane Delete 
Pittsburgh—The Arsenal Bank of Pitts- 
burgh .-Delete 
Tioga—The Grange National Bank of 
Tioga Delete 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Industrial Trust Company 
—head office and 4 branches 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olanta—The Citizens Bank........Add ~ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bridgewater—First State Bank....Add 
Dolton—Dolton State Bank Delete 


TEXAS 


Jayton—First State Bank Delete 


VERMONT 
Poultney—The Poultney National Bank 
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